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POPULAR TALES AND ROMANCES OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS." 


(Literary Gaz.) 


4 he IS is one of the most original and 
pleasing contributions to our legen- 
dary lore which has lately been giv- 
en to the public ; for though few of the 
incidents which compose the stories are 
absolutely new, they are drawn irom 
unaccustomed sources, and there is an 
airand manner about them which 
throws them into a distinct and separate 
class from the common run of ghost 
and fairy tales. 
“‘ These tales (says the translator in 
a preface) do not pretend to be a pic- 
ture of human nature or human man- 
ners; they are either imitations of 
early traditions, or the traditions them- 
selves, amplified by some modern wri- 
ter, and must be judged of in reference 
to such origin. Stories of this kind 
form an important feature in the litera- 
ture of the Germans, who seem to be 
the authenticated historians of Satan in 
all his varieties of name and attribute. 
Of such tales, no small portion has 
been derived from the Harz Mountains; 
nor is this to be wondered at,—the be- 
lief in supernatural agents has its native 
home among mountains, and deserts, 
and snows, and in short wherever soci- 
ety is broken into small masses, and 
detached from the frequent intercourse 
of the general world. Scepticism is 
the inhabitant of cities as credulity is of 
solitude ; and the man who was an un- 
believer of all things amidst crowds, 
7  ATHENEUM vor. 14, 


will become a believer of ali things in 
loneliness. 

“‘ The legends of these volumes have 
been gathered from various sources,and 
of course will be found to have charac- 
ters as various. The elegant and play- 
ful Musiaus has nothing at all in com- 
mon with the dark, wild fancy of La 
Motte Fouqué ; just as little similarity 
is there between Veit Weber and the 
avthor of the Freischutz : and though 
supernatural agency forms the basis of 
all, the superstructures vary with the 
varying characters of the authors. - - - 

“It must however (he truly adds) 
be allowed that, with the Germans, 
fancy has had too much sway, for it 
has seldom been under the guidance of 
sound taste, and the consequence is, 
that the multitude of their original fic- 
tions is disgraced by the most barba- 
rous absurdities. ‘The same may, in 
some measure, be said of their modern 
romance; but atthe same time the 
reader cannot fail to be delighted with 
the variety and richness of its inven- 
tions, diablerie with the Germians be- 
ing as inexhaustible as the fairyism of 
the Eastern world.” 

There are nearly a score of Tales ; 
but the Spectre Barber is so much 
more amusingly told than any of the 
others, that we shall abridge from it 
our exemplifications of these Norther# 


Romances. It thus begins : 
* 8 vols. Lontlon 122% 
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THE SPECTRE BARBER. 


‘“ MANY years ago there lived in 
the good town of Bremen, a rich mer- 
chant, named Melchior, who was wont 
to stroke his chin and smile scornfully 
whenever he heard the parson read 
in the gospel of the rich’ man, 
whom, in comparison with himself, he 
regarded as a mere pedlar. In those 
rude times there prevailed a species of 
luxury as well as at present, though the 
people then looked more than their de- 
scendants to things of solid worth, and 
Melchior was so wealthy, that he had 
the floor of his banquetting room paved 
with dollars. Although the fellow cit- 
izens and friends of our merchant were 
much displeased at this piece of ambi- 
tious display, as they called it, yet it 
was, in reality, meant more as a mer- 
cantile speculation, than a mere boast. 
The cunning citizen was well aware, 
that those who envied and censured his 
apparent vanity would serve to spread 
reports of his wealth, and, by that 
means, add to his credit. His aim was 
completely attained; the idle capital of 
old dollars, wisely exposed to view in 
the hall, brought a large interest, by 
means of the silent bond for payment 
which it gave in all the merchant’s un- 
dertakings. It became, however, at 
last a rock on which the welfare of the 
house was wrecked. 

“ Old Melchior died suddenly, from 
swallowing too much or too hastily, of 
some renovating cordial at a city feast, 
without being able to settle his affairs ; 
and left all his property to his only son, 
in the full bloom of youth, who had just 
attained the age fixed by law for en- 
tering into possession of his inheritance. 
Francis was a noble fellow, endowed 
by nature with excellent qualities. He 
was well made, strong and robust, with 
a jovial, happy disposition, as if old 
French wine and hung beef had largely 
contributed to call him into existence. 

“ Health glowed on his cheeks, and 
content and youthful cheerfulness shone 
in his dark eyes. He was like a vigo- 
rous plant, which needs only water and 
a poor soil to thrive well, but which, in 
rich land, shoots into wasteful luxuri- 
ance without bearing fruit. The fath- 
er’s wealth became, as often happens, 


the ruin of the son. He had scarcely 
begun to taste the pleasure of being the 
sole possessor and master of a princely 
fortune, when he did all in his power 
to get rid of it, as if it werea heavy 
burthen. He imitated the rich man in 
the scriptures toa tittle, “and fared 
sumptuously every day.” 

By this means, like Timon, the hero 
soon wastes his riches, and is reduced 
to poverty. 

- - “ At first he was like a drunkard, 
just awoke from intoxication, nearly 
unconscious of what had happened to 
him ; and afterwards, like most unfor- 
tunate spendthrifts, he lived on, and 
felt neither grief nor shame. He had 
luckily saved a few relics of his moth- 
er’s jewels from the general wreck of 
his fortune! and they kept him for a 
time from absolute want. 

“ He took lodgings in one of the most 
obscure parts of the town, in a narrow 
street, into which the beams of the sun 
rarely penetrated, but on the very long- 
est days, when they glanced for a short 
time over the high roofs. Here he 
found all he wanted in his present cir- 
cumscribed situation. The frugal table 
of his landlord satiated his hunger ; at 
the fire side he was protected from the 
cold ; and the roof and walls sheltered 
him from rain and wind. From one 
enemy, however, ennui, neither the 
roof nor the walls, neither the fire-side, 
nor the temperate enjoyments of the 
table, could always protect him. The 
crowd of worthless parasites had dis- 
appeared with his wealth, and his for- 
mer friends knew him no longer. Rea- 
ding was not, at that time, a general 
amusement nor did the people under- 
stand how to kill their hours with those 
brain-sick creations of the fancy, which 
are usually spun from the shallowest 
heads. ‘There were neither sentimen- 
tal, pedagogical, psychological, nor 
comical romances; neither popular, 
moral, nor entertaining tales, neither 
family nor monastic histories, no Rob- 
insons either new or old; and the 
whole tribe of tiresome, dreaming novel 
inditers kad not then begun to spoil 
good paper, and impose on printers 
the ungrateful task of labouring for 
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the grocers and tobacconists. Noble 
knights, indeed, even then broke their 
lances, and jousted in tournaments ; 
Dietrich of Berne, Hildebrand, and 
Siegfried the Horney, Rumbold the 
strong,went in search of dragons and oth- 
er monsters, and slew giants and dwarfs, 
each of whom was equal in strength to 
twelve ordinary men. ‘The venerable 
Theuerdank was at that time the great 
model of German art and skill, and his 
work was the latest production of our 
country’s intellect; but he was only 
admired by the beaux esprits, poets 
and philosophers of the age. Frank 
belonged to neither of these classes, and 
had therefore no other occupation but 
to strum on his lute, or to look out of 
the window and make observations on 
the weather ; which led however to no 
more just conclusions, than the nume- 
rous theories of the airy meteorologists 
of the present day. Fortunately, he 
soon found a more attractive object for 
his observations, which filled at once 
the empty space in his head and 
heart.” 

This object was Mela, the only 
daughter of the widow Brigitta, who 
had been reduced from respectable 
circumstances to spin for a livelihood. 
Love taught the hitherto giddy and 
heedless youth all the penetration and 
ingenuity of another Cymon. He 
watched the beauteous Mela from mor- 
ning to night, till his everlasting gaze 
led her prudent mother to conceal her 
more closely. He then boughta glass, 
and by disposing of it properly was 
enabled to enjoy reflected images of 
his adored. His lute was next brought 
into aid, and love soon contrived an 
unspoken intelligence ; and an answer, 
by means of flowers on the side of 
Mela, to the tones of his music, was 
his dear reward. For— 

*‘ it was indeed much more difficult, 
in those modest times, for youths to get 
introduced to the daughters of a family, 
than at present; and Frank’s forlorn 
condition added to those difficulties. 
Morning visits were not then in fash- 
ion; confidential téte a tétes were fol- 
lowed by the loss of a young woman’s 
reputation; walks, masquerades, balls, 
routs, soupés, and all the thousand 
modern inventions to promote the 


meeting of the sexes, were not then in 
existence. It was only in the secrecy 
of the marriage chamber that the meet- 
ing of the two sexes could take place 
with propriety, to explain their mutual 
feelings. Notwithstanding these re- 
strictions, things took their course 
as well then asnow. Christenings, 


wedding, and burials, especially in. 


a city like Bremen, were the privi- 
leged occasions for negociating love 
affairs ; as the old proverb says, No 
marriage is consummated but another 
is planned. An impoverished spend- 
thrift, however, being not a desirable 
son or brother-in law, our hero was in- 
vited neither to weddings, christenings, 
nor burials. ‘The bye-way of influen- 
cing the lady’s maid, waiting woman, 
or some other subordinate personage, 
was in Frank’s case likewise blocked 
up, for mother Brigitta kept neither 
one nor the other; she carried on her 
little trade in lint and yarn herself, and 
was nearly as inseparable from her 
daughter as her shadow. 

“ Under such circumstances, it was 
impossible for Frank to open his heart 
to his beloved, either by speaking or 
writing.” 

After the language of the lute and 
flowers, other more direct means of 
communication were attempted; but, 
in the end, Frank resolved to render 
himself more worthy of Mela, by jour- 
neying to collect the scattered debts 
due to his rich father’s estate. Mela 
in the mean time, has refused an 
offer of marriage from a wealthy brew- 
er, ----“* whom the witlings of the 
day chose to call the King of Hops, on 
account of his great wealth. He was 
a spruce young widower, whose time 
of mourning was just drawing to a 
close, and who, without offending the 
laws of decorum, might now look out 
for a second help-mate. Immediately 
after the decease of his late wife, he 
had in the greatest secrecy made a 
pact with his patron St. Christopher, 
and promised to present him with a 
wax candle as large as a hop-pole, if he 
would grant him, in a second wife, the 
happiness he had hoped; in vain, to 
find with the first ! 

** Scarcely had he seen the fair Mela, 
when he dreamt that St. Christopher 
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looked into his bed-room window on 
the second floor, and reminded him of 
his promise. ‘This appeared to the 
lusty widower an indication from his 
patron saint, that great happiness 
would be his lot, and he resolved im- 
mediately to try his fortnne. 

Early the next morning he com- 
manded a large quantity of well-bleach- 
ed wax; hethen made himself as smart 
as possible, and sallied forth on his 
marriage business. He had no taste 
for music, and was ignorant of all the 
secret symbols and expressions of love; 
but his brewery was extensive ; he had, 
besides, a large capital lent out at inter- 
est; a ship in the Weser,and a farm near 
the town. With such recommenda- 
tions, he might have looked for success 
even without the help of St. Christo- 
pher, especially with a maiden who 
had no marriage portion.” 


Disappointed, as we have recorded, 
in this hope, the King of Hops marries 
another fair. Brigitta “ would not con- 
ceal her grief for the destruction of her 
favourite plan, and the loss of her best 
hope. She became peevish, discon- 
tented and melancholy. On the day 
on which the King of Hops celebrated 
his wedding, she was particularly bad, 
and suffered great pain and uneasiness. 
When the festive train moved on to- 
wards the church, accompanied by 
all the pipers and trumpeters of the 
city, she sighed and groaned, as at the 
hour when she first heard that the ra- 
ging waves had swallowed her husband 
and all his fortune. Mela saw the bri- 
dal festivities with great composure ; 
even the beautiful jewels, the precious 
stones in the bridal crown, and the nine 
rows of large pearls round the neck of 
the bride, could not disturb her quiet, 
which is rather astonishing, as a new 
bonnet from Paris, or some other fash- 
ionable trifle, is sufficient at times to 
disturb the domestic peace of whole 
families. Nothing diminished her hap- 
piness but the grief of her kind mother, 
which made her extremely uneasy. 

s¢ She tried, by a thousand little at- 
tentions and caresses to coax her into 
a better humour; and she succeeded 
so far that her poor mother became 
at least communicative, 


“ Towards the evening, when the 
dance began, she said,‘ Oh, my daugh- 
ter, you might at this moment be lead- 
ing this dance! What happiness would 
it be for me if you rewarded me in this 
manner for all my care and trouble. 
But you have turned away from fortune 
when she smiled on you, and now I 
shall not live to accompany you to the 
altar.” 

“<¢ Confide in heaven, my dear 
mother,” answered Mela, “ as I must, 
if it is there ordained that I shall go to 
the altar, you will live to adorn me 
with the bridal garment, and when the 
right suitor comes, my heart will soon 
assent.” 

“ ¢ Child, child, (replied the prudent 
mother) portionless maidens are not 
much sought after ; they must accept 
those who will have them. ‘oung 
men are, in our days, more selfish than 
otherwise; they only marry when 
when it suits themselves, and never 
think of the bashfulness of others. The 
heavens are not favourable to you, the 
planets have been consulted, and they 
are seldom auspicious to those born, as 
you were, in April. Let us see, what 
says the almanack ? “ Maidens born 
in this month bear kindly pleasant 
countenances, and are of a slender 
form, but they are changeable in their 
inclinations, like the weather, and 
must guard well the virgin mood. 
When a smiling suitor comes, let 
them not regret his offer.” See how 
well that answers! The suitor has 
come, and none will come hereafter, 
for you have rejected his offer.” 


“¢QOh mother! mother! do not 
mind what the planet says ; my heart 
tells me that I ought to love and hon- 
our the man who takes me for his wife ; 
and if I find no such man, oram sought 
after by none such, I will remain single 
all my life, and maintain myself by the 
work of my hands; will keep a joyful 
heart, and assist and nurse you in your 
old age, as becomes a pious daughter. 
But if the man of my choice should 
come, then, oh mother ! bless him and 
me, that your child may be happy ; 
and do not ask whether he be great, 
honoured, and rich, but whether he 
loves me and is beloved.” 











“<¢ Love, my daughter, has but a 
scanty larder, and is not sufficient to 
live on.” 

“ < But where it exists, mother, peace 
and content dwell,and convert into 
luxuries the meanest food.” 


“ This inexhaustible subject kept 
the two females awake as long as the 
fiddles at the marriage feast were heard 
and Mother Brigitta could not help 
suspecting that Mela’s equanimity, 
which in the pride of youth and beau- 
ty made her indifferent for riches, was 
supported by some secret inclination of 
her virgin heart. And she even guess- 
ed right as to the object, though hith- 
erto she had never suspected the lint 
merchant from the narrow street to 
occupy a place in her daughter’s heart. 
She had looked on him merely as a 
wild youth, wooing every maiden that 
came within his view. This discovery, 
therefore, gave her no pleasure, but 
she held her peace. According to 
her strict notions of morality, she 
thought a maiden who allowed love to 
enter her heart before marriage, was 
like a cankered apple, the maggot is 
within, though it may still look well 
outside, and serve to adorn a mantle- 
piece, yet it has lost its value, and hast- 
ens to destruction. The old lady now 
despaired of once more regaining her 
old station in her native city, she re- 
signed herself to her fate, and bore in 
silence what she thought could not be 
mended. 

“ The report of Mela’s having re- 
fused the rich brewer soon got abroad, 
and even reached the ears of Frank, 
who was overjoyed, for it took away 
all his fears, that at some time or other 
a rich suitor might supplant him in 
Mela’s heart.” 

After this event, Frank is thus des- 
cribed at setting out on his journey : 

“ The only regret he felt was occa- 
sioned by the separation from his be- 
loved Mela. ‘What will she think of 
my sudden disappearance ?’ said he to 
himself; ‘I shall meet her no longer on 
her way home from church: will she 
not think me faithless, and banish me 
from her heart ¢? this idea made him 
very uneasy, and for some time he 
could discover no means to inform her 
of his intentions. Inventive love, how- 
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ever, soon inspired him with the happy 
thought of communicating the cause of 
his absence to her, by having prayers 
put up for his success in that church 
where Mela and her mother generally 
attended. For this purpose he gave 
the priest a small sum of money, to 
offer up a daily prayer for a young man 
obliged to travel abroad, and for success 
in his undertaking. ‘This prayer was 
to be continued till his return, when he 
was to purchase a thanksgiving. 

“ ‘The last time he met Mela he was 
dressed for his journey; he passed 
quite close by her, and his salutation, 
more open and marked than usual, was 
as full of meaning as he could make it. 
She blushed, and mother Brigitta seold- 
ed, making many unpleasant remarks, 
and plainly expressed her vexation at: 
the impudence of the young fellow, 
who meant to ruin her daughter’s repu- 
tation ; which theme she animadverted 
on the whole day. Frank, however, 
was not seen any longer in Bremen, 
and was often sought after by the most 
lovely eyes in his native city. 


“* Mela heard the prayer read very - 
often, that was in fact directed more for 
her ears than for the gates of heaven, 
but she paid no attention to it, so much 
was she grieved at the disappearance 
of her lover. ‘The words which might 
have explained it, fell an empty sound 
on her ear, and she knew not what to 
think. At the expiration of a month 
or two, when her grief had become 
milder and his absence less torment- 
ing, she one day had been thinking of 
him during the sermon, and for the 
first time connecting the prayer with 
him and his absence, and all the ac- 
companying circumstances, she sud- 
deuly divined its meaning, wondered 
at her own stupidity in not before dis- 
covering it, and in her heart admired 
and praised the ingenious device. It 
is true that these prayers have no very 
high reputation for efficacy, and are but 
a weak support for those pious persons 
who rely upon them. The warmth of 


devotion is generally nearly exhausted 
at the end of the sermon, but'in Mela 
it only then began; the prayers at the 
end of the service gave new ardour to 
her piety, and she never omitted to rec- 
ommend the young traveller very par- 
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ticularly to both his and her patron 
saint.” 

In his travels he is well but whimsi- 
eally entertained at a Baron’s castle ; 
and at length reaches Antwerp, where 
his father’s debtors reside. 


“ After he had recovered from the 
fatigues of his journey, he made some 
inquiries concerning the circumstances 
of some of his debtors, before he went 
to callon them. ‘ How is it with Pe- 
ter Martens?’ he asked his companions 
at table ; ‘is he still living, and does he 
thrive ?’ 

«¢¢ Peter Martens is a wealthy man,’ 
replied one of the company, ‘ and 
drives a flourishing trade.’ 

“<¢Ts Fabian, of Plurs, in good cir- 
cumstances ?’ 

“¢Qh, he scarcely knows how to 
employ his immense capital ; he is one 
of the council, and his woollen man- 
ufactures give him ample profits.’ 

“¢ Ts Jonathan Prishcur also in a 
thriving way ?’ 

“‘¢ He would be now worth a plum, 
if the Emperor Maximilian had not 
allowed the French to steal his bride. 
Jonathan had orders to furnish the lace 
for her marriage clothes, but the Em- 
peror has broke his bargain with the 
merchant, as the bride broke her’s 
with him. If you have a sweetheart, 
to whom you wish to make a present 
of some fine lace, I dare say,’ continued 
the speaker, ‘he will let you have 
what he intended for the princess at 
half-price.’ 

‘«‘¢ Has the house of the Bute Kante 
failed, or does it still carry on business ?? 

“¢ Some years ago it was tottering, 
but the Spanish Caravelles have help- 
ed to prop it up, so that it seems now 
likely to stand.” 

“ Frank inquired after several other 
houses or persons on whom he had de- 
mands ; he learned that the most of 
them, who had in his father’s time stop- 
ped payment, were now flourishing, 
which confirmed his opinion, that a 
seasonable bankruptcy was a_ sure 
foundation for after prosperity. This 
news served to cheer up his spirits; he 
arranged his papers, and presented the 
old bills at their proper places. But 
he experienced from the people of Ant- 
werp the same treatment which his 





travelling fellow-citizens of the present 
day experience from the shop-keepers 
in the provincial towns of Germany : 
every body treats them politely, except 
when they come to receive money : 
some would know nothing of their old 
debts, or said they had all been settled 
at the time of their bankruptcy, and 
it was the fault of the creditor if he 
had not accepted payment. Others 
did not remember Melchior of Bremen, 
they opened their infallible books, and 
found nothing posted under that name. 
Some brought forth a large charge 
against Frank’s father; and, before 
the expiration of three days, he was 
safely shut up in prison to answer for 
them, and was not to be released till he 
had paid the last farthing.” 

He is glad to compromise with these 
cheats, and leave Antwerp as poor as 
he entered it. He resolves to seek his 
fortune in Peru, but accident leads him 
to a small town, called Rummelsburgh, 
where the adventure of the Spectre 
Barber ensues. 


We had conducted Frank, the hero, 
on his way back from the rascally 
debtors at Antwerp, to the village of 
Rummelsburgh. Here he took up his 
quarters ata 

“Castle built ona steep rock, just 
outside the town, immediately opposite 
the inn, being separated from it only by 
the high road and a small brook. On 
account of its pleasant situation, it was 
still kept in good repair, was w ell fur- 
nished, and served its present posses- 
sor as a hunting seat. He often spent 
the day there in great splendour ; but, 
whenever the stars appeared, he left it 
with all his followers, being terrified 
by the ghost, who roared and rattled 
through it all night, but was never seen 
or heard during the day. However 
unpleasant a guest this spectre might be 
to the lord of the castle, in other res- 
pects he was at least a perfect protec- 
tion against thieves or robbers, of whom 
none would venture near his abode. 

“It was quite dark when Frank, 
carrying a lantern, and accompanied 
by his host, with a basket, arrived at 
the gates of the castle. ‘The latter 
had provided a good supper and a bot- 
tle of wine, which he said he would 
not put in the bill; he had with him 














likewise two candlesticks and a pair of 
wax candles, for in the whole castle 
there was neither candlestick nor can- 
dies to be found, because nobody ever 
stopped there after twilight. As they 
were walking on, Frank (who had ob- 
served the heavy basket and the can- 
dles, which he thought would be quite 
useless to him, and for which he should, 
nevertheless, be obliged to pay) said 
‘The bit of candle in the lantern is 
sufficient for me, till I go to bed, and I 
hope not to awake before broad day- 
light, for I am very sleepy, and wish 
to have a long rest.’ 

*¢¢ | will not conceal from you,’ said 
the landlord, ‘that report says, the 
castle is haunted by a spectre, who 
walks about at night. But you need 
not be afraid, we shall be quite near 
you: should any thing happen, you 
may easily call out to us, and you will 
find somebody immediately ready to 
assist you; with us people are stirring 
all night, and there is always somebody 
at hand. I have lived here now these 
thirty years, and have never seen any 
thing. ‘The noise which is sometimes 
heard at night is caused, in my opin- 
ion, by the cats and other animals 
which have taken possession of the 
garrets.’ 

“ The landlord spoke the truth when 
he said he had never seen the spectre, 
for he took good care never to go near 
the castle at night, and during the day 
the ghost was invisible ; even now the 
rogue did not venture to cross the 
threshold. He opened the door, gave 
our traveller the basket with the pro- 
visions, told him where to go, and wish- 
ed him gvod night. Frank entered 
the hall, without fear or awe, treating 
the story of the ghost as an idle gossip, 
or the tradition of some real event, 
Which fancy had converted to some- 
thing unnatural.” 

His sleep is nevertheless invaded— 


“ Doors were opened and shut with 
a terrible noise ; and as last an attempt 
_Was made on the door of Frank’s re- 
treat. Several keys were tried, and at 
length the right one found; still the 
bars held the door, when at length, a 
loud crash, like a clap of thunder, 
burst them asunder, and the door flew 
open, A tall thin manentered: he 
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had a very black beard, was clothed in 
an old fashioned dress, and had a gloo- 
my expression in his countenance; 
overhanging brows gave him the ap- 
pearance of deep thought. A scarlet 
mantle was thrown over his left shoul- 
der, and his hat was high and pointed. 
He walked silently through the room 
with the same slow and heavy step with 
which he had approached, looked at 
the consecrated candles, and even 
snuffed them. Then he threw off his 
mantle, opened a bag which he carried 
under his arm, took out instruments for 
shaving, and began to sharpen a shining 
razor on a broad leather strap, which 
he wore on his belt. 

“ Frank perspired under his downy 
covering with fear and dread ; recom- 
mended himself to the protection of the 
Holy Virgin, and looked forward with 
great anxiety for the end of this ma- 
neeuvre, not knowing whether it was 
meant for his beard or for his throat. 
To his consolation, the spectre poured 
water from a silver flagon into a basin of 
the same material, and with his bony 
hand beat the soap up into foaming suds; 
placed a ehair, and then with great 
earnestness,beckoned the terrified Frank 
from his retreat. [It was no more pos- 
sible to resist this meaning sign, than it 
generally is to resist the mute who has 
orders from the grand Turk to bring 
him the head of some exiled vizier. It 
is the most sensible plan, in such a 
case, to make a virtue of necessity, and 
patiently allow oneself to be throttled. 
Frank obeyed the order, threw off the 
mattress, rose from his couch, and took 
the assigned place on the chair. 


* The spectre barber put the napkin 
round the neck of his trembling custom- 
er, seized his scissars, and cut off 
Frank’s hair and beard. Then he 
proceeded to cover his chin, and even 
his head, with soap lather; and when 
this was done, he shaved him smoothly, 
so completely so, that not a hair was 
left above his shoulders. When the 
spectre had completed this operation, 
he washed Frank very clean, dried him 
carefully, bowed, packed up his imple- 
ments, resumed his scarlet cloak, and 
turned to depart. The consecrated 
candles burned perfectly bright during 
the whole of the proceeding, and by 
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the light, Frank saw in the mirror op- 
posite him, that the barber had made 
him like a Chinese pagod. He was 
vexed at losing his beautiful brown 
curls, but he breathed freely, being 
aware that he should escape otherwise 
unhurt, and that the spectre had no 
longer any power over him. 

‘¢ The man in the red cloak walked 
in silence as he had come towards the 
door, without saying a single word, and 
seemed quite the reverse of his gossip- 
ing brethren ; scarcely had he retired 
three steps, however, when he stood 
still, looked round with a mournful 
mien at his well-served customer, and 
touched his own black beard with his 
hand. He repeated this ceremony 
three times, and the third time when he 
had his hand on the door. Frank be- 
gan to think that the ghost wished him 
to do something for him, and perhaps 
expected from him the same service 
which he had rendered him. 

“* The barber spectre, in spite of his 
mournful looks, seemed more disposed 
to jest than earnest, and as he had play- 
ed Frank a trick rather than tormented 
him, the latter had lost all his fear. He 
therefore beckoned the spectre to take 
the place in the chair, which he had 
just left. The ghost obeyed with great 
alacrity, threw down his cloak, laid the 
bag on the table, and sat down in the 
position of a person who is to be shav- 
ed. Frank was careful to imitate the 
manner in which the ghost had proceed- 
ed, cut off the beard and hair with the 
scissars, and soaped his whole head, 
while his strange companion sat as still 
as a statue. The awkward youth had 
never before had a razor in his hand, 
knew not how to handle it, and shaved 
the patient ghost so much against the 
grain, that the sufferer displayed the 
oddest grimaces. The ignorant bung- 
ler began to be afraid ; he remember- 
ed the wise precept, ‘ Do not meddle 
with another man’s business,’ but still 
he proceeded, as well as he could, and 
shaved the spectre as clean and as bald 
as he was himself. 

“¢Suddenly the ghost found its 
tongue ; ‘ Kindly I thank thee for the 
great services thou hast rendered me ; 
by thy means I have been released 


from long captivity, which, for three 
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hundred years, bound me within these 
walls, where my departed spirit was 
condemned to dwell, till a mortal man 
should retaliate on me, and treat me as 
I did others when I was alive. 


“* Know that, in times of yore, 
there dwelt a shameless infidel within 
this castle, who mocked both at priests 
and laymen. Count Hartman was no- 
body’s friend: he acknowledged nei- 
ther divine nor human laws, and viola- 
ted the sacred rules of hospitality. The 
stranger who sought refuge under his 
roof, the beggar who asked alms of him, 
was always seized and tormented. I 
was his barber, flattered his passions, 
and lived as I chose. Many a pious pil- 
grim, passing the gates, was invited into 
the eastle: a bath was prepared for him, 
and, when he meant to enjoy himself, 1 
took hold of him, according to orders, 
shaved him quite bald, and then turned 
him out of the castle, with scorn and 
mockery. In such cases, Count Hart- 
man used to look out at the window, and 
to enjoy the sport, particularly if a 
number of malicious boys collected 
round the insulted pilgrim, and laughed 
and mocked at him, calling out after 
him,‘ Bald head, bald head !’ as the 
virulent boys of old called after the 
prophet. 

**¢ Once a holy pilgrim came from 
abroad ; like a penitent he carried a 
heavy cross on his shoulders, and had 
the mark of two nails through his 
hands, two in his feet, and one in his 
side; his hair was platted like a crown 
of thorns. He entered, and asked 
for water to wash his feet, and a crust 
of bread. According to my custom I 
took him into the bath, and, without 
respecting his sanctified appearance, 
I shaved him also quite clean. But the 
pious pilgrim pronounced a_ heavy 
curse on me: ‘After death, reprobate! 
heaven and hell, and the iron gates of 
purgatory, shall be equally inaccessible 
to thy soul. It shall dwell, as a spec- 
tre, within these walls, till a wanderer 
unasked, shall retaliate on thee thy own 
evil deeds ! ’ 

<¢ ] grew sick at hearing the curse 5 
the marrow of my bones dried up, and 
I decayed away gradually, till I became 
like a shadow ; my soul at length sep- 
arated from its mortal dwelling, but re- 














mained within this place, as the holy 
man had ordered. In vain I expected 
deliverance from the dreadful chains 
that bound me tothe earth. The re- 
pose which the soul languishes for, 
when it is separated from the body, 
was denied to me, and made every 
year which I was obliged to pass here 
an age of woe. I was obliged also, as 
a further punishment, to continue the 
business which I had carried on during 
my lifetime. But, alas! my appear- 
ance soon made this house be deserted : 
it was very rarely that a pilgrim came 
to pass the night here, and, though I 
shaved every one who came, as I did 
you, no one would understand me, and 
perform for me that service which was 
to deliver my soul from captivity. 
Henceforth I shall not haunt this cas- 
tle. FE now goto my long desired re- 
pose. Once more I give thee my 
thanks, young stranger. If I had any 
hidden treasure at my command, they 
should all be thine, but I never posses- 
sed wealth. In this castle there is no 
treasure hidden ; but listen to my ad- 
vice: Tarry here till your chin and 
head are again covered with hair, then 
return to your native city, and wait on 
the bridge over the Weser, at the time 
of the autumnal equinox, for a friend, 
who will there meet and tell you what 
you must do to thrive on earth. When 
you enjoy affluence, remember me, and 
order three masses to be said for the 
repose of my soul on every anniversary 
of thisday. Farewell; I now depart 
hence; never to return.’ 

** With these words the spectre van- 
ished, having sufficiently justified, by 
his talkativeness, his assumption of the 
character of barber of the castle of 
Rummelsburg, and left his deliverer 
full of astonishment at this strange ad- 
venture. Fora long while he stood 
motionless, doubting whether the event 
had really happened, or whether he 
had been dreaming, but his bald head 
soon convinced him of the fact. After 
wasting some time in reflection, he re- 
turned to bed and slept till mid-day. 


“The waggish landlord had watched 
from the earliest dawn for the appear- 
ance of his guest; he was ready, an- 
ticipating the bald head, to receive him 
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with apparent astonishment, but secret 
laughter, at his nightly adventure. But, 
when mid-day came, and Frank did 
not appear, he began to be uneasy and 
afraid that the ghost might have treated 
his new guest somewhat roughly, might 
perhaps have throttled him, or frighten- 
ed him to death, and it by no means 
had been his intention to carry his re- 
venge thus far. He went, therefore, 
accompanied by his servants, in the 
greatest anxiety to the castle, and has- 
tening to the door of the room in which 
he head seen light on the preceding 
evening, he found a strange key in the 
door, but it was bolted inside, a pre- 
caution Frank had taken after the dis- 
appearance of the ghost. He knocked 
with great violence, and Frank was at 
last roused by the noise. At first, he 
thought the ghost intended to pay him 
a second visit. But, when he heard 
the voice of the landlord, begging him 
to give some signs of life, he rose and 
opened the door. 


*¢ ¢ By G— and all the saints!’ said 
the landlord, lifiing up his hands with 
apparent horror, ‘ old Red Cloak has 
been here, and the tradition is no inven- 
tion ! How did he look ? What did he 
do, or say ?’ 

“ Frank, who understood the cun- 
ning of the host, answered. ‘ The 
ghost looked like a man in ared cloak ; 
what he did I cannot conceal from you, 
and I shall always remember his words : 

‘““¢ Stranger,’ said he, ‘ never trust 
the landlord—the man opposite knew 
very well what awaited you here. But 
for this, I will punish him. I shall 
now leave this castle; and henceforth, 
I will plague, torment, pinch, and ha- 
rass him to the end of his life, at least, 
if he does not receive you in his house, 
and supply all your wants, till your 
head be again covered with hair.’ 

“ The landlord trembled from head 
to foot at hearing this threat, crossed 
himself, and vowed by the Holy Vir- 
gin, to keep Frank in his house as long 
as he chose to stop, immediately con- 
ducted him home, and waited on him 
himself. 

“ Frank acquired a reputation as an 
exorcist, by the spectre being no longer 
seen in the castle, He repeatedly slent 
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there, and a young man of the town, 
who had the courage to keep him com- 
pany, did not get his head shorn. 
When the owner of the castle learnt 
that the terrible spectre no longer 
haunted his property, he was highly 
pleased and sent orders to take great 
care of the stranger who had freed his 
castle from so unwelcome a guest.” 

The result may be foreseen, yet it is 
cleverly related. The waiting on the 
bridge, the mode of getting information, 
the recovery of buried treasures belong- 
ing to his father, and his happy union 
with Mela, are all painted in a way 
as amusing as the quotations we have 
made— 

“The bridegroom went to procure 
the banns to be published, for in those 
days the wealthy and high-born were 
not ashamed to tell the whole world 


they meani to coniract the solemn eh- 
gagement of marriage; and, before 
the expiration of a month, he led his 
long-loved Mela to the altar, with so 
much pomp and solemnity, as very far 
to outshine even the splendid wedding 
of the rich brewer. 

‘¢ Mother Brigitta had the satisfac- 
tion to see her daughter united toa 
wealthy and deserving young man; and 
to enjoy, in the evening of her life, 
that opulence she had so long wished 
for ; and Mother Brigitta deserved her 
good fortune, for she turned out the 
least troublesome mother-in-law that 
ever existed.” 

With this conclusion we consign 
these volumes to the popularity which 
they merit, and which we aré pretty 
certain awaits them. 





(Lit. Gaz.) 


GO DIG YE A TOMB! 


Go dig yea tomb! Fer the joys of the earth are 
More frail than the vanity fore-doomed of yore ; 
Youth has nought but wild passion, and middle-age care, 
And the ripeness of years is a fate to deplore :— 
Hot, hot and evanishing all our first pleasures, 
Which yield to the struggle of life and its gloom, 
And then, to complete what the earth counts its treasures, 
Come the pains of decline—oh! Go dig ye a tomb! 


Go dig ye a tomb! Though the magic of loving 
Gives to earth its sole gleam of a transient bliss, 
Though a moment may pass, perfect happiness proving—. 
*Tis the moment the kiss lasts—it dies with the kiss. 
What though all heaven swells in the bosom you cherish ; 
Though no Persian rose like that sigh’s fond perfume ; 
That bosom so beauteous is formed but to perish, 
And that sigh to a groan changes—Dig ye a tomb! 


Go dig ye a tomb! But be honoured in story, 
Let the trumpet and laurel illustrate your fame ; 
On the blood streams of battle establish your glory, 
And bid dying gasps your high triumphs proclaim,—. 
With the hurras of victory mingling proudly— 
Oh how the soul beats in its poor mortal room! 
But the hour is at hand: let it rise e’er so loudly, 
The applause is unheard ; and ye sleep in the tomb! 


Go dig ye a tomb! Yet for wealth are ye panting ? 


Have ye bound the dull power in your chains as a slave, 
Till luxury pants to invent what is wanting— 

Death strikes,—can ye carry your gold to the grave ? 
No! youth, age, love, glory and wealth, are the dreaming 

Of idiot dreams that our short span consume ; 
Existence is only a flash hardly gleaming 

On the dark edge, eternity !—Dig ye a tomb ! 
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POPULAR PREJUDICES AND SUPERSTITIOUS IDEAS PECULIAR TO THE 
ESTHONIANS, A RUSSIAN PROVINCE. 


Shs Esthonians participate in most 

of the prejudices entertained by 
the Lettonians, but they have also long 
retained recollections and customs con- 
nected with paganism. ‘They have a 
great veneration for particular places, 
especially certain fountains or springs, 
which they regard as sacred. 

A brook, called in the Esthonian 
language Wohhanda, which has its 
source in a groye near a high hill, was, 
even in the last century, the object of a 
worship truly idolatrous. Its pure and 
limpid source was surrounded by a sa- 
cred grove,—it was exactly like a Jucus 
of the Romans. The veneration of 
the people for this spring, and the sa- 
cred wood which surrounded it was ex- 
treme. The axe was never permitted 
to approach it, and no sacrilegious hand 
was to trouble the water of the fount- 
ain. ‘This spring, successively increas- 
ed by the junction of others in the 
neighbourhood, formed a considerable 
stream, the cool and pure water of 
which abounding in fish, crossed numer- 
ous districts, and was called Poha 
jogge, or the Sacred Stream. The 
country was threatened with sterility 
and all the inclemency of the seasons, 
if the water of the sacred stream was 
profaned, or if it was checked or dis- 
turbed in its course. On the contrary, 
if its source was cleaned, and its bed 
cleared from all obstacles and impuri- 
ties, they could depend on a fine season 
and abundant harvests. The proprie- 
tor of an estate through which the 
Poha jogge flowed, having attempted 
to make use of the water by throwing 
a dam across, and building a mill, the 
peasants of the country rose in a body, 
and with dreadful cries demolished this 
sacrilegious building. The govern- 
ment was obliged to use force to pre- 
vent more serious excesses. A woman 
having bathed in it, her body swelled 
ina dreadful manner, and she did not 
recover her health until she had appeas- 
ed the irritated nymph by offering sac- 
rifices, ; 


If the people wished to be informed 
respecting the abundance of the har- 
vest, they placed three fishermen’s 
baskets in the stream. If they found 
in the middle basket fish without scales, 
it was an unlucky sign ; if the fish had 
scales, the omen was good When it 
was unfavourable, they endeavoured to 
appease the divinity by sacrifices. 

hey sacrificed an ox; and when 
fresh trials led them to imagine that the 
divinity was still hostile, forgetting the 
strongest sentiments of nature, they 
even sacrificed a child! 

The Esthonians have long retained, 
and still have a great veneration for 
thunder. They considered it as the 
protector of their houses, and conse- 
crated to it offerings and victims. 
These striking remains of paganism 
were very observable so late as the last 
century. 

Most of these purely pagan customs 
have disappeared, some of them have 
assumed the forms of Christianity ; but 
the superstition remains, having only 
changed its emblems. In order to es- 
cape the vigilance of the police, the 
peasants conceal these unlawful prac- 
tices under the cover of the night. 

Midsummer-day is particularly hon- 
oured by the Esthonian peasants, but 
Midsummer-eve more so. ‘The chapels 
consecrated to Saint John the Baptist 
are held in particular veneration. Less 
than a century ago, a clergyman ina 
certain district of Esthonia discovered 
one of these pagan practices in the garb 
of Christianity. The peasants of this 
district resorted to a place where there 
were large stones placed upright and 
others lying down. The tradition ran 
that it was a whole nuptial procession 
which had been thus petrified ; that 
the bride and bridegroom and_ their 
relations were changed into large 
stones, but the company into small ones. 
They danced and made invocations 
round the large stones for rain, and 
round the little jones for dry weather. 

There was another chapel dedica- 
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ted to St. John, round which barren 
women were to run three times, per- 
fectly naked, uttering certain words in 
order to become fruitful. To cure the 
peasants of this ridiculous superstition, 
the lord of the district had this chapel 
destroyed by his own people, one of 
whom happening to fall ill suddenly, 
and dying a few days after the transac- 
tion, the peasantry, from that time to 
the present, have preserveda sacred 
regard for the spot on which the chapel 
stood. 

Some Esthonians still believe in the 
existence of malevolent beings, with 
human countenances and fishes’ teeth, 
whom they call in German, Neck. 
These beings pursue particularly young 
children whom they find on the banks 
of the rivers, and devour them. 
Many Esthonians hold, that before the 
deluge beasts could talk ; that the devil 
created wolves, and in general every 
thing that is hurtful. 

The Esthonians have even now a 
great variety of superstitious notions 
and practices relative to Marriage : for 
instance— Most of them settle and con- 
clude marriages at the time of the new 
moon, because they believe that then 
all sorts of blessings will come upon the 
young couple; among others, that their 
beauty and health will be preserved 
the longer. - - - A young peasant going 
to ride to the house of her whom he in- 
tends to marry, takes care not to mount 
a mare: the consequence of this would 
be, that all his children would be 
daughters. --- As soon as a young wo- 


“man is affianced, a red thread is tied 


round her body. When the marriage 
is completed, she must swell herself so 
as to break this thread. This is a sure 
preventive against evil in cases of ma- 
ternity. For the same reason, as soon 
as the bridegroom is seen coming on 





horseback, they are eager to loosen the 
girth of his horse. - -- In some places 
the young couple, immediately after the 
ceremony, on leaving the church, begin 
to run as fast as they can. This is to 
signify the rapid progress of their do- 
mestic labours. - - - When the bride is 
led to church, if she happens to fall, it 
isa sign that her first three or four 
children will die young. - - - They care- 
fully avoid letting the bride go through 
a door by which a coffin has lately pas- 
sed. --- Immediately after the marriage, 
the strongest of the relations present at 
the ceremony, lifts up the young couple 
as high ashe can. ‘This is a means to 
increase the happiness that awaits 
them. - - - At the moment that they are 
to take possession of the house destin- 
ed for them, somebody must carefully 
watch near the hearth, that no mali- 
cious person may come, and with the 
fire from the hearth practise some sor- 
cery, or call down some malediction on 
the young couple.--- ‘The bride, as 
soon as she enters the house, is led 
through all the rooms and closets, the 
stables, the baths, the kitchen, the gar- 
den; and she must every where throw 
some piece of money or ribands, even 
into the fire and the wells. --- The 
first time she sits down, a male infant 
is placed on her knee, that she may 
have many boys. - - - They watch with 
the greatest attention to see which of 
the two first falls asleep on the wedding 
night, in order to know which will die 
first. ---If it rains on the wedding 
day, it is a sign that the bride will shed 
many tears during the course of her 
union. - - - When the bride arrives at 
the house of her husband, part of the 
surrounding wall is quickly thrown 
down, that she may enter without diffi- 
culty. Itis a happy omen for her fu- 
ture lyings in. 





ON AN JVY LEAF, 


Brought from the Tomb of Virgil. 


And was thy home, pale wither’d thing, 
Beneath the rich blue southern sky ? 
Wert thou a nurseling of the Spring, 
The winds and suns of glorious Italy ? 


Those suns in golden light, e’en now, 
Look o’er the Poet's lovely grave : 





Those winds are breathing soft, but Thou 
Answering their whisper, there no more 
shalt wave ! 


The flowers o’er Posilippo’s brow 
May cluster in their purple bloom, 
But on the mantling ivy bough 


Thy breezy place is void, by Virgil’s tomb. 

















Thy place is void'—Oh! none on earth, 
This crowded earth, may so remain, 
Save that which souls of loftiest birth 
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Another leaf ere now hath sprung 
On the green stem which once was thine; 
—When shall another strain be sung 


Leave, when they part, their brighter home Like His, whose dust hath made the Las 


to gain. 


a shrine! 
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(Lond. Mag. August.) 


MPHE author of this work is certainly 

an extraordinary man. We un- 
derstand that when he came to London, 
about the autumn of last year, he was 
so completely unknown to fame,and so 
little was expected from him, that the 
Caledonian church, where he preaches, 
mustered for some time not more than 
fifty persons ; and now, to judge from 
the numbers who flock to hear him, 
his congregation would fill St. Paul’s. 
Nor is this the only remarkable circum- 
stance attending his career,—his popu- 
larity is among the highest class: the 
aristocracy are his mob. The most 
distinguished members of Parliament, 
cabinet ministers, peers, peeresses, and 
princes of the blood, crowd to his little 
church with as tauch eagerness, as if 
they thought him in possession of the 
** Deflagrator’”’ for making diamonds ; 
or, shall we be more charitable, and 


suppose that they come to him for the. 


pearl of great price We have noticed 
also amongst his auditors another class, 
whose appearance there equally sur- 
prised us, we mean the professed lite- 
rati of this age,—men whose fastidious 
taste and pride of conscious talent are 
conceived to stand in the way of their 
attendance on public worship. Whence 
is it, we naturally ask, that Mr. Irving 
has obtained his influence over multi- 
tudes, in general so much beyond the 
sphere of the popular preacher? and 
what will be the effect of his preaching, 
on the intellectual and the fashionable 
world? 

His manner, his figure, his style of 
preaching, are all so uncommon, that 
these, doubtless, must come in for a 
share of the honour attending on his 
unexampled success. The novelty 
too of the doctrines which he delivers 
adds not a little to the attraction, for 


* For the Oracles of God, four Orations, 


that they are new to many of his con- 
gregation we have no doubt. Whether 
they will take fast hold of the hearts of 
the neophytes, as freshly imbibed 
knowledge generally does, we confess 
we have our doubts; but it is some- 
thing to have gained so fair an oppor- 
tunity of making an impression. 

It has been gravely lamented by 
some peculiar people zealous of good 
deeds, that, among all the societies so 
excellently designed to benefit the age 
by the diffusion of religious instruction, 
no one has been established to convey 
to the rich, and the highly cultivated, 
the knowledge of the truths of the gos- 
pel. ‘ We have the warrant of Scrip- 
ture,” it was said, “ for the lost con- 
dition they are in, and for the difficulty 
they will have to enter the kingdom of 
heaven ; and yet no steps are taken 
for their rescue. We see with our 
own eyes their melancholy situation, 
too plainly evidenced by. Sunday par- 
ties, and other external signs of Sab- 
bath breaking ; but there is no man to 
be found so bold as to arrest their at- 
tention, and attempt to bring them.un- 
der Christian discipline.” The infe- 
rior orders saw and lamented this, and 
shook their heads. Some proposed 
applying to Mrs. Hannah More, for a 
series of moral and religious tracts 
adapted to the refined capacity of the 
great—others recommended the print- 
ing of the Homilies, with beautiful 
wood-cuts, at the Lee Priory Press, for 
one guinea each—limiting the number 
of copies, and destroying the cuts,— 
but both these designs fell to the ground, 
upon an old Quaker observing, that 
one man might lead a horse to the wa- 
ter, but all the men in the parish could 
not make him drink: he said the 
books might be sold, but he was sure 


For Judgment to come, an Argument in 


nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving g, M.A. Minister of the Caledonian Church, Hatiex 
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they would not be read. It was then 
thought advisable to beguile the rich 
souls into better thoughts by a transla- 
tion of some parts of Scripture into 
fashionable phrase and elegant poetry, 


——Uzi pueris olim dant crustula blandi Doctores, 


and accordingly Lord Byron wrote his 
Hebrew Melodies; Mr. Moore his 
Loves of the Angels, Mr. Milman the 
Fall of Jerusalem, &c. The lyric 
measure was tried, because it had suc- 
ceeded so well in Sir Walter Scott’s 
poems, and the refined ear was accus- 
tomed to it :—the form of a drama was 
adopted, and thought admirable, as it 
would seem so like reading a play. 
Religious novels were produced in 
abundance—and even the Great Un- 
known came flying abroad, scattering 
texts of Scripture everywhere, and 
mixing them vp with all kinds of re- 
lishing confectionery to make them 
palatable, and if possible, introduce 
them without suspicion of their benefi- 
cial tendency. But all would not do, 
and the great world were beginning to 
see through the trick, and to relapse 
into indifference, when suddenly Mr. 
Irving came like a missionary into these 
dark regions, and astonished all ears 
with the nature of his communications. 

Mr. Irving evidently takes this view 
of his own character and situation. 
He considers himself, in some degree, 
like John the Baptist, sent to call the 
great people of a great city to repent- 
ance. Many of his discourses, when 
delivered from the pulpit, so much fa- 
vour this idea as to make the thought 
enter irresistibly into the mind of his 
audience. His lofty look and stern 
voice encourage such an impression : 
severity appears to suit his character, 
and his strong language loses nothing 
of its force by his deep and_ passionate 
earnestness. 

In his delivery, he times his utter- 
ance to the ear better, we think, than 
any orator we have before heard ; his 
words come out just as fast as they can 
be agreeably collected and understood ; 
he neither overruns our attention nor 
fails to keep it occupied ; in this illus- 
trating the well-expressed conceit of 
Ben Jonson :— 


If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, 
if receives little of it; but with a funnel, 








and by degrees, you shall fill many of them, 
and spill little of your own; to their ca- 
pacity they will receive and be full. 

In person, Mr. Irving is very much 
above the common size. He has a 
manly countenance, and abundance of 
long black hair; if he were to allow 
his beard to grow, the painters would 
ask no better model for the head of an 
apostle. His action is free, and gene- 
rally good ; but of late, we thought, 
less natural than at first ; and we miss 
an emphatic raising of the right arm, 
which was before very frequent with 
him ; it reminded us of a line in Burns, 
—for the sake of which we must quote 
the whole verse :— 

Nae mercy then for airn or steel ; 

The brawnie, banie, ploughman chiel 

Brings hard o’er hip, with sturdy wheel 

The strong fore-hammer, 
Till block and stiddy ring and reel, 
Wi’ noisome clamour. 
This was a natural action, and hada 
good effect, from appearing to be in- 
considerately adopted. 


With science in no common degree, 
well conversant with history, ancient 
and modern, and, to judge from the 
conduct of his argument, a good mathe- 
matician, Mr. Irving also possesses a 
fine imagination, and a full flow of lan- 
guage anything but common-place.— 
Having all these requisites, he comes 
near to Cicero’s definition of a com- 
plete orator ; but that which chiefly 
distinguishes him from other preachers 
is the freedom of his censures, the libe- 
rality of his eulogies, and the wide 
range which he allows himself to take 
while speaking on a religious subject. 

Apparently disdaining to owe his 
reputation to any high gifts of oratory 
alone, Mr. Irving has no sooner preach- 
ed his sermons than he throws them 
before the public, to be cut up without 
mercy, if they are found unworthy of 
that favour with which they had been 
heard. This is candour, we had al- 
most said, in the extreme ; but it af- 
fords good evidence, nevertheless, of 
conscious power ; nor has he made a 
wrong estimate of his ability, as the 
following extracts will prove : 


[on THE BIBLE. ] 
When God uttereth his voice, says the 
Psalmist, coals of fire are kindled ; the hills 
melt down like wax, the earth quakes, and 








deep proclaims it unto hollow deep. This 
same voice, which the stubborn elements 
cannot withstand, the children of Israel 
having heard but once, prayed that it might 
not be spoken to them any more. These 
sensible images of the Creator have now 
vanished, and we are left alone, in the deep 
recesses of the meditative mind, to discern 
his comings forth. No trump of heaven 
now speaketh in the werld’s ear. No an- 
gelic conveyancer of Heaven's will taketh 
shape from the vacant air, and, having done 
his errand, retireth into his airy habitation. 
No human messenger putteth forth his mi- 
raculous hand to heal Nature’s immedica- 
ble wounds, winning for his words a silent 
and astonished audience. Majesty and 
might no longer precede the oracles of 
Heaven. They lie silent and unobtrusive, 
wrapped up in their little compass—one 
volume, amongst many, innocently handed 
to and fro, having no distinction but that 
in which our mustered thoughts are enabled 
to invest them. The want of solemn pre- 
paration and circumstantial pomp the im- 
agination of the mind hath now to supply. 
The presence ef the Deity, and the authori- 
ty of his voice, our thoughtful spirits must 
discern. Conscience must supply the ter- 
rors that were wont to go before him ; and 
the brightness of his coming, which the 
sense can no longer behold, the heart ra- 
vished with his word, must feel.—(p. 9, 10.) 


Far and foreign from such an opened 
and awakened bosom is that cold and fer- 
mal hand which is generally laid upon the 
sacred volume ; that unfeeling and unim- 
pressive tone with which its accents are pro- 
nounced ; and that listless and incurious 
ear into which its blessed sounds are re- 
ceived. How can you, thus unimpassioned, 
hold communion with themes in which 
every thing awful, vital, and endearing, do 
meet together! Why is it not curiosity, cu- 
riosity ever hungry, on edge to know the 
doings and intentions of Jehovah King of 
kings ? Why is it not interest, interest ever 
awake, on tiptoe to hear the future destiny 
of itself ? Why is not the heart that panteth 
over the world after love and friendship, 
overpowered with the full tide of the divine 
acts and expressions of love? Where is 
Nature gone when she is not moved with 
the tender mercy of Christ? Methinks the 
affections of men are fallen into the yellow 
leaf. Of your poets which charm the world’s 
ear, who is he that inditeth a song unto his 
God ? Some will tune their harps to sensual 
pleasures, and by the enchantment of their 
genius well nigh commend their unholy 
themes to the imagination of saints.— 
Others, to the high and noble sentiments of 
the heart, will sing of domestic joys and 
happy unions, casting around sorrow the 
radiancy of virtue, and bodying forth, in 
undying forms, the short-lived visions of 
joy! Others have enrolled themselves the 
high priests of mute Nature’s charms, en- 
chanting her echoes with their minstrelsy, 
and peopling her solitudes with the bright 
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creatures of their fancy. But when, since 
the days of the blind master of English 
song, hath any poured forth a lay worthy 
of the Christian theme ? Nor in philosophy, 
“the palace of the soul,’’ have men been 
more mindful of their Maker. ‘The flowers 
of the garden and the herbs of the field 
have their unwearied devotees, crossing the 
ocean, wayfaring in the desert, and making 
devout pilgrimages to every region of Na- 
ture, for offerings to their patron muse, 
The rocks, from their residences among 
the clouds to their deep rests in the dark 
bowels of the earth, have a most bold and 
venturous priesthood; who see in their 
rough and flinty faces a more delectable 
image to adore than in the revealed coun- 
tenance of God. And the political welfare 
of the world is a very Moloch, who can at 
any time command his hetacomb of human 
victims. But the revealed sapience of God, 
to which the harp of David and the pro- 
phetic lyre of Isaiah were strung, the pru- 
dence of God which the wisest of men covet- 
ed after, preferring it to every gift which 
Heaven could confer—and the eternal In- 
telligence himself in human form, and the 
unction of the Holy One which abideth,— 
these the common heart of man hath for- 
saken, and refused to be charmed withal.— 
(p. 17, 18.) 
[oN THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN.] 

Think you the creative function of God 
is exhausted upon this dark and troublous 
ball of earth ? or that this body and soul of 
human nature are the master-piece of his 
architecture ? Who knows what new en- 
chantment of melody, what new witchery 
of speech, what poetry of conception, what 
variety of design, and what brilliancy of 
execution, he may endow the human facul- 
ties withal—in what new graces he may 
clothe nature, with such various enchant- 
ment of hill and dale, woodland, rushing 
streams, and living fountains ; with bowers 
of bliss and sabbath-scenes of peace, and a 
thousand forms of disporting creatures, so 
as to make all the world hath beheld, to 
seem like the gross picture with which you 
catch infants ; and to make the eastern tale 
of romances, and the most rapt imagination 
of eastern poets, like the ignorant prattle 
and rude structures which first delight the 
nursery and afterwards ashame our riper 
years. 

Again, from our present establishment of 
affections, what exquisite enjoyment springs, 
of love, of friendship, and of domestic life. 
For each one of which God, amidst this 
world’s faded glories, hath preserved many 
a temple of most exquisite delight. Home, 
that word of nameless charms ; Jove, that 
inexhaustible theme of sentiment and poet- 
ry; all relationships, parental, conjugal, 
and filial, shall arise to a new strength, 
graced with insocency, undisturbed by ap- 
prehensions of decay, unruffled by jealousy, 
and unweakened by time. Heart shal! 
meet heart— 

Each others pillow to repose divine. 
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The tongue shall be eloquent to disclose all 
its burning emotions, no longer labouring 
and panting for utterance. And a new or- 
ganization of body for joining and mixing 
affections may be invented, more quiet 
homes for partaking it undisturbed, and 
more sequestered retreats for barring out 
the invasion of other affairs. Oh! what 
scenes of social life | fancy to myself in the 
settlements of the blessed, one day of which 
I would not barter against the greatness 
and glory of an Alexander or a Cesar. 
What new friendships—what new coanu- 
bial ties—what urgency of well-doing— 
what promotion of good—what elevation of 
the whole sphere in which we dwell! till 
every thing smile in “ Eden’s first bloom,”’ 
and the angels of light, as they come and 
go, tarry with innocent rapture over the 
enjoyment of every kappy fair. Ah! they 
will come, but with ne weak sinfulness like 
those three lately sung of by no holy 
tongue ; they will come to creatures sinless 
as themselves, and help forward the mirth 
and rejoicing of all the people. And the 
Lord God himself shall walk amongst us, as 
he did of old in the midst of the garden. 
His Spirit shall be in us, and all heaven 
shall be revealed upon us. 


God only knows what great powers he 
hath of creating happiness and joy. For, 
this world your sceptic poets make such 
idolatry of, ’tis a waste-howling wilderness 
compared with what the Lord our God shall 
furnish out. That city of our God and the 
Lamb, whose stream was crystal, whose 
wall was jasper, and her buildings molten 
gold, whose twelve gates were each a sil- 
very pearl—deoth not so far outshine those 
dingy, smoky, clayey dwellings of men, as 
shall that new earth outshine the fairest re- 
gion which the sun hath ever beheld in his 
circuit since the birth of time. 


But there is a depraved taste in man, 
which delights in strife and struggle; a 
fellness of spirit, which joys in fire and 
sword ; and a serpent mockery, which can- 
not look upon innocent peace without a 
smile of scorn, or a ravenous lust to mar it. 
And out of this fund of bitterness come 
forth those epithets of derision which they 
pour upon the innocent images of heaven. 
They laugh at the celebration of the Al- 
mighty’s praise as a heartless service—not 
understanding that which they make them- 
selves merry withal. The harp which the 
righteous tune in heaven, is their heart full 
of glad and harmonious emotions. The 
song which they sing, is the knowledge of 
things which the soul coveteth after now, 
but faintly perceiveth. The troubled foun- 
tain of human understanding hath become 
clear as crystal, they know even as they 
are known. Wherever they look abroad, 
they perceive wisdom and glory—within, 
they feel order and happiness—in every 
countenance they read benignity and love. 
God is glorified in all his outward works, 
and inthroned in the inward parts of every 
living thing ; and man being ravished with 





the constant picture of beauty and content- 
ment, possessed with a constant sense of 
felicity, utters forth his Maker’s praise, or 
if he utters not, museth it with expressive 
silence.—(p. 382—385 ) 


[THE CHARACTER OF MR. WORDSWORTH. | 

There is one man in these realms who 
hath addressed himself to such a godlike 
life, and dwelt alone amidst the grand and 
lovely scenes of nature, and the deep, un- 
fathomable secrecies of human thought. 
Would to heaven it were aliowed to others 
to do likewise! And he hath been reward- 
ed with many new cogitations of nature 
and of nature’s God ; and he hath heard, 
in the stillness of his retreat many new 


. voices of his conscious spirit—all which he 


hath sung in harmonious numbers. But, 
mark the Epicurean soul of this degraded 
age! They have frowned on him; they 
have spit on him; they have grossly abused 
him. The masters of this critical genera- 
tion (like generation, like masters!) have 
raised the hue and cry against him; the 
literary and sentimental world which is 
their sounding-board, hath reverberated it ; 
and every reptile who can retail an opinion 
in print, hath spread it, and given his repu- 
tation a shock, from which it is slowly re- 
covering.—All for what? For making Na- 
ture and his own bosom his home, and dar- 
ing to sing of the simple but sublime truths 
which were revealed to him ; for daring to 
be free in his manner of uttering genuine 
feeling and depicting natural beauty, and 
grafting thereon devout and solemn con- 
templations of God —(p. 504.) 


[THE MODERN BRAVO.] 

And here first, I would try these flush 
and flashy spirits with their own weapons, 
and play a little with them at their own 
game. ‘They do but prate about their ex- 
pleits at fighting, drinking, and death-des- 
pising. I can tell them of those who fought 
with savage beasts ; yea, of maidens, who 
durst enter as coolly as a modern bully in- 
to the ring, to take their chance with in- 
furiated beasts of prey ; and I can tell 
them of those who drank the molten lead 
as cheerfully as they do the juice of the 
grape, and handled the red fire, and play- 
ed with the bickering flames as gaily as 
they do with love’s dimples or woman’s 
amorous tresses. And what do they talk of 
war ? Have they forgot Cromwell's iron- 
band, who made their chivalry to skip ? or 
the Scots Cameronians, who seven times, 
with their Christian chief, received the 
thanks of Marlborough, that first of English 
captains ? or Gustavus of the North, whose 
camp sung Psalms in every tent It is not 
so long, that they should forget Nelson’s 
Methodists, who were the most trusted of 
that hero’s crew. Poor men, they know 
nothing who do not know out of their coun- 
try’s history, who it was that set at nought 
the wilfulness of Henry VIII. and the sharp 
rage of the virgin Queen against liberty, 
and bore the black cruelty of her popish 
sister ; and presented the petition of rights, 











and the bill of rights, and the claim of 
rights. Was it chivalry? was it blind 
bravery? No; these second-rate qualities 
may do for a pitched field, or a fenced 
ring ; but when it comes to death or liberty, 
death or virtue, death or religion, they wax 
dubious, generally bow their necks under 
hardship, or turn their backs for a bait of 
honour, or a mess of solid and substantial 
meat. This chivalry and brutal bravery 
can fight if you feed them well and bribe 
them well, or set them well on edge; but 
in the midst of hunger and nakedness, and 
want and persecution, in the day of a 
country’s direst need, they are cowardly, 
treacherous, and of no avail, 

Oh these topers, these gamesters, these 
idle revellers, these hardened death-despis- 
ers! they are a nation’s disgrace, a nation’s 
downfall. They devour the seed of virtue 
in the land; they feed on virginity, and 
modesty, and truth. They grow great in 
crime, and hold a hot war with the men of 
peace. They sink themselves in debt ; they 
cover their families with disgrace ; they are 
their country’s shame. And will they talk 
about being their country’s crown, and her 
rock ef defence? They have in them a 
courage of a kind such as Catiline and his 
conspirators had. They will plunge in 
blood for crowns and gaudy honours, or, 
like the bolder animals, they will set on 
with brutal courage, and, like all animals, 
they will lift up an arm of defence against 
those who do them harm. But their soul 
is consumed with wantonness, and their 
steadfast principles are dethroned by error ; 
their very frames, their bones and sinews, 
are effeminated and degiaded by vice and 
dissolute indulgences.—(p. 527-528.) 


That there are many passages infe- 
rior to these we are not such blind ad- 
mirers of Mr. Irving as not to perceive, 
and we disapprove of some as they de- 
serve ; but to challenge the public at- 
tention to them, as if it were a great 
thing to have discovered any faults in 
a man so famous, is to pay him too 
high a compliment. He must, of 
course, have many imperfections, but 
these we shall leave his hearers and 
readers to find out at their leisure, or 
to learn from the host of critics by 
whom he will be assailed, for it will be 
strange indeed if he be suffered to go 
on unmolested in his course. He can- 
not expect it; and, perhaps, he does 
not wish to be spared. By the readi- 
ness he shows to begin the attack, he 
invites hostility, and she will take him 
at his word: all parties then will be 
against him ; for each will find in him 
something which cannot be excused or 
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forgiven; and admiration is not so 
generous a passion that it can hold out 
long against offended pride or wounded 
vanity. His popularity as a preacher 
must decline. ‘The tide will ebb in the 
same rapid degree that it has flowed ; 
and those who are now the most eager 
for his praise will then be the loudest 
in his censure ; they will be ashamed 
of their excessive passion to hear him 
and will endeavour to find revenge in 
ridicule. Still, when detraction has 
done its utmost, this volume will re- 
main an indestructible memorial of the 
Author’s extraordinary powers. 

We have sometimes wondered what 
would have been the effect of Mr. 
Irving’s eloquence had he appeared as 
a private gentleman, at a public meet- 
ing, in support of some popular cause ; 
or as a Member of Parliament, plead- 
ing for reform, or for the improvement 
of Ireland, or against the aggressions 
and machinations of the Holy Alliance, 
which sooner or later will make a tough 
attempt to overturn the independence 
and liberty of England. What a spirit- 
stirring orator he would have been! 
How willingly then we should have 
put up with a little inflated diction, 
while every heart yearned to deliver 
itself from the pain of unprofitable agi- 
tation, in planning some bold design, 
or in the achievement of some merito- 
rious enterprise. He would have beer 
equal to Peter the Hermit, in setting 
all Christendom in motion to under- 
take a glorious act of deliverance: but, 
unless we are much mistaken, Mr. Ir- 
ving would try rather to deliver a na- 
tion from slavery, deeming the mind of 
man the truly Holy Land, than to en- 
courage a crusade for the recovery of 
some senseless earth from the posses- 
sion of the infidels. It is easy to see 
in the watching eyes, and implicit 
brows which now surround him, that 
he would have found numerous and 
faithful followers and co-adjutors. But 
when all this feeling is excited, and 
there is no external foe to combat,— 
when they are in a spirit to call down 
fire from Heaven to consume the ene- 
mies of the truth,—and each man is 
told that the sin in his own heart is its 
greatest enemy—what is to be expect- 
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ed, but that the zeal which cannot be 
carried off in a proper direction, will 
fallon him who drew it forth :—they 
will turn and rend him. All we wish 
is, that he should be prepared for this 
reverse. He seems to be a little affect- 
ed by the heat of prosperity,—we hope 
he will bear adversity better. Few 
men could have withstood so well the 
flattering attentions he has received. 

Our approbation of Mr. Irving is 
established on firmer grounds than 
popular opinion ;— 
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——It was builded far from accideat ; 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent. 


We admire him for his manly utterance 
of truth without respect to persons,— 
for his enlarged conception of the privi- 
leges of the Christian character,—for 
his connexion of piety with literature 
and philosophy,—for his patriotism 
and philanthropy,—and, lastly, for 
that eloquence of the heart, not of the 
head, without which all oratory is un- 
persuasive as the sound of a cymbal. 





(Literary Gaz.) 
VOLCANO OF VESUVIUS. 


From a Discourse delivered in the Academy of Berlin, by Baron Von Humboldt, who accompanied the 
King of Prussia in his Visit to Vesuvius last year. 


PNHE edges of the great crater, which 

in 1773 had appeared to M. de 
Saussure of equal height on the north 
and the south side, underwent a change 
in 1794. The north edge, la Rocca 
del Palo, remained as it was; and 
Messrs. Humboldt and Guy Lussac, 
who measured it in 1805, found its ele- 
vation to be 609 toises, as De Saus- 
sure had found it in 17733; but the 
southern edge towards Boschetré-Case 
had partly fallen in, and was 71 toises 
lower than in 1773. 

What changes continually is not the 
crater of the voleano, which is com- 
posed of rocks, but the tunnel, or, as 
our learned author calls it, the cone of 
ejection, which is formed in the middle 
of the crater, on the bottom, which is 
raised by the elastic vapours. Sucha 
cone of ejection (continues M. Hum- 
boldt,) very slightly formed of scoriz 
and fapilli (volcanic gravel,) had grad- 
ually risen during the years 1816 and 
1818, soas to become visible above 
the south-east edge of the crater. The 
eruption, jn the month of February, 
1822, had so much enlarged it, that it 
rose 70 or 80 feet even above the north- 
ernedge. It is this which was con- 
sidered at Naples as the summit of the 
mountain itself, which, in the night of 
the 22d of October, sunk in with a 
dreadful crash. It was 400 feet high ; 
but the bottom itself of the crater on 
which it rested must have sunk consid- 
erably, for it is now 750 feet below 
Rocca ilel Palo. 


In the night of the 23d, after the 
flowing of small but numerous torrents 
of lava, commenced the igneous erup- 
tion of ashes and lapilli, which con- 
tinued, without interruption, for twelve 
days, but was most abundant the first 
four days. During all this time the 
detonations in the interior of the moun- 
tain were so violent, that the mere vi- 
bration of the air, without any shock of 
an earthquake, caused the ceilings to 
crack in the rooms at Portici. Above 
the villages of Resina, of Torre del 
Green, Torre del Annonciada, and 
Boschetré-Case, the air was so filled 
with ashes, that profound darkness pre- 
vailed at noon-day ; and the inhabits 
ants, flying in consternation, were 
obliged to carry lanterns in the streets. 

The aqueous vapour which, during 
this eruption, rose from the crater, and 
diffused itself in the air, formed, as it 
grew cold, a thick cloud round the 
column of fire and ashes, which was 
9000 feet in height. The ligktnings 
darted through this immense cloud. 
Never had Naples enjoyed such splen- 
did and diversified fire-works. 

On the 26th of October a report was 
spread that a torrent of hot water was 
rushing from the top of the crater; but 
the learned Monticelli soon discovered 
that it was an optical illusion—the pre- 
tended torrent of water was a torrent of 
ashes. 

It will excite surprise when we state, 
that all these eruptions of ashes have 
produced only a layer from fifteen to 











eighteen inches deep in most of the 
neighbouring plains ; and near Bosche- 
tré-Case alone, where the ashes are 
mixed with Japilli, a layer three feet 
deep. There must therefore have been 
some combination of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances for a torrent of ashes to 
render Pompeii uninhabitable. M. 
Von Humboldt thinks that the erup- 
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tion.in which so many towns of Cam- 
pania perished, was like a resurrection 
of the volcano after a repose of many 
ages; the force which re-opened a 
crater that was closed and filled up by 
entire layers of rocks, must have been 
sufficiently considerable to throw up an 
extraordinary quantity of ashes. 





(Lit. Gaz.) 


STORY OF 


Paris, June 25, 1823. 
HE second volume of the Hermits 
_ in Prison, by Jay and Jouy, has 
made its appearance, after some delay. 
The secret of the business is as fol- 
lows: The learned prisoners agreed 
with Ladvocat, the bookseller, for a 
volume, and one volume was announc- 
ed; but M. Ladvocat thought he could 
make a better job of the reputation and 
the emprisonment of his authors, by 
ekeing out to two volumes the matter 
prepared. Alas! he found himself 
short for the second volume, about 
sixty pages—demands on the authors 
—authors have exhausted their stores 
—bookseller presses—prisoners de- 
clare they engaged for a volume—Lad- 
vocat protests that had he published 
ina different type, &c. they would still 
have had to furnish the copy required 
—and, enfin, concludes by demanding, 
“ What are forty or sixty pages to gen- 
tlemen of your esprit, who have such 
facility of invention and expression ? 
Sentiments and sentences flow from 
your pen with the ink with which you 
trace the letters.’ Who could with- 
stand such flattering appeals? the au- 
thors immediately set to work, and the 
second volume comes forth as interest- 
ing as the first, and supposed by the 
public to have been all equally inspired 
and equally intended for its gratifica- 
tion, rather than for the benefit of the 
booksellers of the Palais Royal. 


In this volume, thus produced, there 
is among other tales, one entitled Nin- 
ette, ou la fille de bonne Volonté, par 
I. Jouy. 

“Inthe time of the Regents there 
lived, or rather flourished, at Yvetot, a 
sweet little girl named Ninette. If the 


NINETTE. 


portrait which I have now before me 
be faithful, nothing so gracious, so rav- 
ishing, had yet appeared in the king- 
dom, which does not measure less than 
a league and a half in circumference, 
and the name of which must ever recal 
to recollection that bon petit Rot im- 
mortalized by our Horace. In the 
earliest spring of her life, Ninette had 
an elegant and flexible figure, a beauti- 
ful face, a bewitching smile, and eyes 
so full of tender expression, that one 
look alone, even when a child, reveal- 
ed her destiny. She was an orphan; 
the rich Prior of a neighbouring abbey 
adopted her from infancy, and when 
she had attained her fourteenth year, 
called her his niece. ‘The Prior was 
seized by a dangerous malady, and for 
reasons which | shall not investigate, 
sent away his niece before the arrival 
of a crowd of cousins, attracted by the 
hope of sharing his wealth. Ninette 
arrived at Paris, with the little baggage 
and the little purse which she had re- 
ceived from her uncle, who died some 
days after her departure. 

‘ The manuscript from which I ex- 
tract my information, says nothing of 
Ninette during the first four months of 
her residence at Paris. It is however 
probable that, in some obscure retreat, 
she concealed her sorrow and indulged 
her affectronate regret; for when she 
presented herself to the persons to 
whom she had been recommended by 
the Prior, and who refused to receive 
her, the roses had faded from her 
cheeks, and the brilliancy of her beauty 
had quite disappeared. 

“‘ Ninette had exhausted her feeble 
resources, and began to feel the pressure 


of want and despair, when one fine 
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evening a lady, who had followed her 
some time under the arcades of the 
Place Royale, addressed her in the 
most affable manner, and so insinuated 
herself into the confidence of the poor 
child, that she obtained from her all her 
history. The lady pressed her to go 
home with her, and Ninette cheerfully 
complied with the ardent request of 
her generous protector. They mount- 
ed an elegant carriage, which was wait- 
ing on the Boulevard, and alighted at 
a very fine hotel in Rue Culture Sainte 
Catherine. 

“ Ninette passed some weeks in a 
pavillion from which she witnessed the 
promenades and amusements of other 
young ladies, with whom she could not 
associate or converse ; and thovgh she 
occasionally felt some anxiety for the 
result of the extraordinary attentions 
she received, she had only to cast her 
eyes on the mirror, and observe the re- 
turning tints and the improving beauty 
of her countenance, to be satisfied and 
eheerful. Agreeable as was her situa- 
tion, her solitude at length began to be 
irksome; and one day on leaving the 
bath, she ventured to give a hint on the 
subject to her protector, who herself 
assisted her, and performed for her the 
most minute services. My child,’ 
said her friend, ‘ your health and beauty 
are restored, and I will now inform 
we of the honour that awaits you. 

y name is La Fillon, and is celebrat- 
ed in Paris. I am the friend of the 
Prince, and my house is a sort of merry 
ehapelry to his parish.’ Ninette had 
commenced a string of questions, which 
occasioned the utmost mirth to the 


lady, when Monseigneur was announc- 


ed. ‘Your Excellence has arrived 
most fortunately,’ said the dame: 
‘ Ninette, just from her village, is igno- 
rant of every thing; but I can assure 
you she is worthy of your high protec- 
tion.’ Ninette justified the recommen- 
dation; and as a shrewd woman has 
more wit than a prime minister, she 
succeeded in inspiring a passion as sin- 
cere as a man of the Prinee’s charac- 
ter could experience, and he placed her 
virtue under the safeguard of La Fillon, 
who was personally responsible. 

“ Cardinal Dubois had followed the 
advice of Horace. and his establishment 








united Putile et l’'agreeable. — It was at 
once an agency of pleasure and of po- 
lice. He pretended that the femmes 
galantes, by their habit of deceit, had 
a great advantage over the most expert 
politicians; and that in the company 
of certain nightly witnesses, the most 
profound diplomates committed impor- 
tant indiscretions. This idea induced 
the cardinal to give a degree of vogue 
to the boudoir of La Fillon, and, to at- 
tract there, especially, the diplomatic 
corps. ‘The female agents had orders 
to redouble their zeal and activity on 
the occasion of a plot which was on 
foot against legitimacy, since known as 
the conspiracy of the Marquis de Cel- 
lamere. In spite, however, of every 
precaution, the Abbé Porto Carréro, 
nephew of the Portuguese Ambassador, 
succeeded in deceiving the vigilance of 
the Regent and of his ministers Ev- 
ery thing was prepared for the trismph 
of the cause of the Duc de Maine ; and 
Dom Velasquez, secretary of the em- 
bassy, was to set off in the night for 
Madrid, with the Abbé Porto Carrero, 
and the definitive arrangements of the 
conspirators who were to put the reins, 
now held by the Regent, into the hands 
of a bastard of Louis x1v. So much 
it has been necessary to say of politics, 
to give the key to what remains of the 
adventures of Ninette. Cardinal Du- 
bois, in order to amuse Ninette in the 
separate and select part of the Harem 
to which she was confined, ordered her 
to have masters in all the fashionable 
accomplishments, and to enjoy every 
gratification, consistent with his politi- 
cal plans in the administration of his 
establishment. It so happened that 
the same drawing-master had the hon- 
our of instructing the lovely Ninette 
and the intriguing Dom Velasquez; and 
the terms in which the instructor spoke 
of the young lady so excited the curios- 
ity of the Secretary, that he was deter- 
mined to see the treasure so carefully 
concealed in a house where he was an 
assiduous visitor. The praises of Dom 
Velasquez, in which the old master 
often indulged before Ninette, produced 
on her a similar effect : and as curiosity 
early triumphs over feebleness, the de- 
sire of seeing each other was soon 
equally felt by both the young scholars.” 

















‘¢ The desire of the young admirers 
was not long opposed. La Fillon de- 
manded only, asthe price of her com- 
pliance with the wishes of the demois- 
elle, that she should be informed of all 
the movements of the young diplomate. 
Ninette, who knew not the importance 
of the stipulation, promised and kept 
her word. The intimacy continued 
regular and ardent during two months. 
Don Velasquez, increasingly charmed 
by his fair captive, seldom missed his 
opportunity ; he arrived about mid- 
night, and departed before daylight by 
a door in the garden, of which he pos- 
sessed the key. 

** One evening he arrived as early as 
nine o’clock, and without being less 
tender, he had a melancholy and dis- 
tracted air. Ninette was alarmed; 
her inquiries were answered by caresses 
and by mysterious words, which she 
remembered without being able to 
comprehend. The night advanced; 
he asked for paper to write a note, 
and when it was finished he desired 
Ninette to address it to S. 4. R. Mad. 
la Duchesse du Maine a Sceaun. 
Instantly he rose, concealed the note 
in the folds of his cravat, embraced 
tenderly his friend, and rushed from 
her arms. She flew after him through 
the garden, but could not reach him 
before he had mounted a chaise de 
poste, in which she saw another per- 
son. Route d’ Orleans,” the orders 
given tothe postillion, were the only 
and the last sounds which she ever 
heard from his lips. 


“In tumult and despair Ninette 
awoke her protector, and told her all 
that had passed.. La Fillon rose in 
haste, flew to the hotel of the Cardinal 
Dubois, and without informing how she 
had obtained her intelligence, apprized 
him of the events which her harem had 
so recently witnessed. The circum- 
stances confirmed suspicions which the 
sacred Minister had already entertain- 
ed. Couriers were despatched on the 
road to Spain. Don Velasquez and 
the Abbé Porto Carrero were arrested 
at Poitiers ; their persons and papers 
were searched, the conspiracy was dis- 
covered, and the son of Mad. Montes- 
pan lost the regency, because the Car- 
dinal had the wit to entrust the police 
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of the kingdom to his filles de joie, and 
because a young lover could not quit 
Paris without a last embrace of his 
mistress. On what slender threads are 
the destinies of empires suspended ! 


“ The greater number of women 
know no other perfidy but that which 
love suggests. The Cardinal deter- 
mined to recompense Ninette for the 
service she had rendered the Govern- 
ment, but she refused the reward of a 
treason which her heart disavowed ; 
and when she learnt that she had been 
the innocent cause of the ruin of Don 
Velasquez, whom she _ passionately 
loved, she resolved to abandon her pre- 
sent course, and return to privacy and 
to virtue. From the very bosom of 
corruption she rose, and retired to find, 
in the sentiment of her shame, the en- 
ergy to escape from infamy. ‘The 
very day on which she bad been pre- 
sented by the Cardinal Dubois to the 
Regent, she left the harem of La Fillon 
by the garden gate, of which Don Ve- 
lasquez had left the key, and took re- 
fuge in the Penitentiary which Mad. 
de Beauharnais Miramont had founded 
at the close of the seventeenth century, 
under the name of Sainte Pelagie. 

‘‘ The venerable Ecclesiastic who 
superintended that pious establishment, 
himself the model of apostolic virtue, 
received with kindness the young peni- 
tent, raised her above despair, and 
talked to her of her beauty and her 
charms, in order to increase in her own 
estimation the value of the sacrifice she 
voluntarily made. Accustomed to read 
the human heart, he soon perceived 
that the beautiful Ninette, in indulging 
the emotions of a religious affection, 
only sought to modify the natural feel- 
ings by which she was agitated. She 
wished to take the veil; he dissuaded 
her from a purpose conceived by a 
troubled, and not a calm and enlight- 
ened soul. [lis tender exhortations 
triumphed over her passions, and she 
left the asylum to return to Yvetot, 
where her beauty and her grace van- 
quished all suspicion, and closed the 
mouth even of envy itself. 

“ A young descendant of the Lord 
of the country loved Ninette, and in 
spite of a confidential disclosure of the 
scenes of her past life, he wished to 
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make her his wife. They were mar- 
ried, and /a fille de bonne volonte be- 
came the most faithful of wives and the 
most tender of mothers. The retreat, 
opened aua filles de bonne volonté by 
Mad. de Beauharnais Miramont, in 


which another Mad. de Beauharnais 
was imprisoned in the reign of terror, 
is now a prison for debtors, for vaga- 
bonds, for men of letters ; and it is 
within its walls that this history of 
Ninette has been composed.” 


= 





WIFFEN’S POETICAL TRANSLATION OF GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA.* 


(Biackwood’s Mag.) 


T is strange enough to find an Eng- 

lish Quaker attempting to transfuse 
the beauties of one of the most stately 
and chivalric of Castilian bards. Mr. 
Wiffen, however, has contrived to lay 
aside his drab suit, and to wear the lof- 
ty plume and embroidered mantle of 
the gallant Spaniard, as naturally as if 
he had never been accustomed to figure 
among humbler habiliments. We real- 
ly have not for a long while encounter- 
eda volume more entitled to the praise 
of ELEGANCE. First of all, it is, as to 
externals, one of the most chaste and 
beautiful specimens of typographical 
art and embellishments that ever issued 
from the English press. And, what is 
of great moment, the jewel is quite 
worthy of the rich casket in which it is 
placed. Mr. Wiffen’s own prose in- 
troduction is a model of that species of 
composition, full, clear, yet concise, 
and above all, entirely unaffected. Of 
the poetical versions themselves, we 
ghall only say, that the Odes and Ly- 
yical Pieces are much superior to the 


Eclogues ; and that they are so just 
because Garcilasso’s originals were in 
these cases more worthy of inspiring 
Mr. Wiffen’s muse. Our translator is 
a perfect master of the language in 
which Garcilasso wrote ; and he ren- 
ders him into English with the ease, 
the gracefulness, and the majestic flow, 
of an English poet. 

Garcilasso was, as almost all the 
great Spanish geniuses have been, a 
soldier ; he was noble, brave, courte- 
ous, amorous, the mirror of Castilian 
honour and Castilian love; he died, 
after a life of enterprize, misfortune, 
and glory, at the early age of thirty ; 
he is the Surrey, and more than the 
Surrey of Spanish letters. 

The following Ode was addressed 
by Garcilasso to a young Neapolitan 
lady, (called the Flower of Gnipo, 
from the quarter of the city of Naples 
in which she lived,) at the time when 


a friend of the poet’s was enamoured of 


her. Nothing, we apprehend, can be 
more perfectly elegant— 


THE FLOWER OF GNIDO. 





















1. And forged the chains that now control , 
i “* Hap I the sweet resounding lyre, The frenzy of the Frank. 
} Whose voice could in a moment chain 3. 
if The howling wind’s ungovern’d ire, “No, no! its harmonies should ring f 
i And movement of the raging main, In vaunt of glories all thine own ; N 
4 ‘On savage hills the leopard rein, A discord sometimes from the string ( 
} The lion’s fiery soul entrance, Struck forth to make thy harshness known. 
‘ ! And lead along, with golden tones, The finger’d chords should speak alone P 
ff The fascinated trees and stones, Of beauty’s triumphs, Love's alarms, 0 
7 In voluntary dance ; And one who, made by thy disdain n 
if : : Pale as a lily clipt in twain, tl 
i “ Think not, think not, fair flower of Gnide, Bewails thy fatal charms. a 
if It e’er should celebrate the scars, 4. , 
i Dust rais’d, blood shed, or laurels dyed, ‘“¢ Of that poor captive, too contemn’d, + 
Beneath the gonfalon of Mars, I speak,—his doom you might deplore— N 
ae Or, borne sublime on fesial cars, In Venus’ galliot—still condemn’d Su 
a} The chiefs who to submission sank To strain for life the heavy oar. } 
it The rebel German’s scul of soul, Through thee no longer, as of yore, pr 
Hi. * The Works of Garcilasso de la Vega, surnamed the Prince of Castilian Poets, translated into English . 
ny Verse ; &c. By J. H. Wiffen. London, 1823. 














He tames the unmanageable steed, 
With curb of gold his pride restrains, 
Or with press’d spurs and shaken reins 
Torments him into speed. 

5. 
‘“« Net now he wields for thy sweet sake 
The sword in his accomplish’d hand 
Ner grapples like a poisonous snake, 
The wrestler on the yellow sand : 
The old heroic harp his hand 
Consults not now, it can but kiss 
The amorous lute’s dissolving strings, 
Which murmur forth a thousand things 
Of banishment from bliss. 

6. 
“ Through thee, my dearest friend and best 
Grows harsh, importunate, and grave ; 
Myself have been his port of rest 
From shipwreck on the yawning wave ; 
Yet now so high his passions rave 
Above lost reason’s conquer’d laws, 
That not the traveller ere he slays 
The asp, its sting, as he may face 
So dreads, or so abhors. 

7. 
‘‘ In snows on rocks, sweet Flower of Gnide, 
Thou wert not cradled, wert net born, 
She who has nota fault beside 
Should ne’er be signalized for score ; 
Else, tremble at the fate forlorn 
Of Anaxarete, who spurn’d 
The weeping Iphis from her gate, 
Who, scoffing long, relenting late, 
Was to a statue turn’d. 

8. 
“ Whilst yet soft pity she repell’d, 
Whilst yet she steel’d her heart in pride, 
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From her friezed window she beheld, 
Aghast, the lifeless suicide ; 

Around his lily neck was tied 

What freed his spirit from her chains 
And purchased with a few short sighs 
For her immortal agonies, 
Imperishable pains. 


‘‘ Then first she felt her bosom bleed 
With love and pity ; vain distress ! 
Oh what deep rigours must succeed 
This first sole touch of tenderness! 
Her eyes grow glazed and motionless, 
Nail’d on his wavering corse, each bone 
Hard’ning in growth, invades her flesh, 
Which, late so rosy, warm, and fresh, 
Now stagnates into stone. 
10. 

‘‘ From limb to limb the frosts aspire, 
Her vials curdle with the cold; 
The blood forgets its crimson fire, 
The veins that e’er its motion roll’d; 
Till now the virgin’s glorious mould 
Was wholly into marble changed, 

n which the Salamimians gazed, 

ess at the prodigy amazed 
Than of the crime avenged. 


11. 
‘“ Then tempt not thou Fate's angry arms, 
By cruel frown or icy taunt; 
But let thy perfect deeds and charms 
To poets’ harps, Divinest, grant 
Themes worthy their immortal vaunt : 
Else must our weeping strings presume 
To celebrate in strains of woe, 
The justice of some signal blow, 
That strikes thee to the tomb.” 





These beautiful verses will, we trust, 
sufficiently recommend Mr. Wiffen to 
the notice of our readers. He is en- 
gaged in a work of still greater im- 
portance—a new translation of Tasso 
into English ottava rima, and we con- 
fess that we look forward with the 
highest expectation to a Jerusalem ex- 
ecuted by such a hand. Indeed, Mr. 
Wiffen has already published a small 
specimen of his Tasso ;—and there can 
be no doubt, that, when his work is 
finished, he must find himself in pos- 
session of a very enviable reputation. 
On comparing the fragment he has 
printed, with the corresponding pages 
of Fairfax, (for Hoole is not worth the 
mentioning,) we think it is impossible 
that any one should hesitate about 
agreeing with Mr. Wiffen, that a new 
version was wanted, and with us, that 
Mr. Wiffen is admirably qualified for 
supplying the want.—Mr. Wiften’s 

*ARCILASSO is dedicated, with great 


Propriety, to the Duke of Bedford— 
the Poet being his Grace’s librarian at 
Woburn Abbey, and deriving from this 


situation the means of indulging his 
taste and talents otio haud ignobili. 
Long may he doso. The dedication, 
however, will probably be considered 
as somewhat of a curiosity—for, though 
the production of an English Quaker, 
it is as abounding in titles and compli- 
ments, as if Garcilasso himself had in- 
dited it in honour of some Spanislr 
Grandee of the first class. In the 
‘Heraldic Anomalies,” there is @ 
queer enough chapter on Quakers— 
and we suspect from the strain thereof, 
that Mr. Wiffen may be called over the 
coals, even by the brethren of our own 
time, for the liberal use of “ your 
Grace,” and the like sinful abomina- 
tions.—To be sure, Paul called a Ro- 
man dignitary, “ Most noble Festus,” 
only for giving him a decent hearing ; 
and our friend may justify, on this au- 
thority, and that @ fortiori too, for we 
suspect he has much more reason to 
applaud John Duke of Bedford, than 
ever the Apostle had to applaud the 
most noble Festus. 
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THE PHYSICIAN---NO. IX. 
(New Monthly Mag.) 


OF THE INSTINCTS OF NATURE IN 
DISEASES. 

NATURE has implanted in man, as 

in all other animals, a certain 
medical instinct, which is by no means 
to be disregarded. It laid the founda- 
tion of the whole practice of physic, 
and preceded the discovery of that sci- 
ence. ‘There existed verv skilful phy- 
sicians before doctors were created, 
and these physicians were indiscrimi- 
nately men and brutes. Nature, know- 
ing the weakness of her creatures, could 
not possibly abandon them thus to their 
fate, for in that case they must soon 
have perished. The instinct of self- 
preservation, with which she endowed 
them when she gave them life, was 
combined with a certain discrimination, 
which causes them to select and delight 
in things tending to promote their well- 
being, and to avoid and reject such as 
threaten them with danger and destruc- 
tion. So deeply has Nature interwoven 
this secret feeling with the whole me- 
chanism of the animal powers that they 
can scarcely ever develope themselves 
in their operations in any other manner 
than is consistent with our preservation. 
Too vivid alight, which would injure 
the eyes if suffered to shine into them, 
produces from its nature such an effect 
upon them that they must of necessity 
contract and thus exclude the redun- 
dant rays, without our having occasion 
to form previously any resolution on 
the subject, nay, even without our be- 
ing able to avoid it if we would. When 
we inhale acrimonious vapours, which, 
if they were to remain in the lungs, 
would corrode their delicate texture, 


we are compelled, by the laws of the 


animal mechanism, to set in immediate 
motion all the machinery of respiration, 
in order to expel these vapours from 
the chest by an incessant coughing, and 
this effect takes place absolutely and 
even against our will. When there is 
in any of our vessels an obstruction of 
viscid humours, which by their rapid 
putrefaction might infect the whole 
frame, the sensitive machine is enjoin- 
ed by the laws of Nature te inclose this 





dangerous spot with an inflammation, 
which prevents the putrefaction of the 
obstructed humour, by converting it in- 
toa mild and innocent pus. If we at- 
tempt to perform an action that would 
do a dangerous violence to our limbs, 
pain is commissioned to warn us to de- 
sist, and in spite of our firmest resolu- 
tion we are obliged to submit. When 
any of our passions exhausts by its ve- 
hemence the energies of our nature, that 
very exhaustion has the effect of re- 
ducing, cooling, and moderating it. If 
we carry the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion to excess by means of artificial ex- 
citements; and are induced, for exam- 
ple, by the smel! of savoury viands to 
overload the stomach, this very gratifi- 
cation of the instinct produces a dis- 
gust, a loathing of more food ; and if 
that cannot correct the fault, the sto- 
mach is forced to employ its own pow- 
ers in a way contrary to its original 
destination, and to discharge the su- 
perfluous food by a vomiting, in which 
our resolution has no share. In short, 
all our actions and movements, as far 
as they are animal, are governed by 
this law of animal nature, and all tend 
to our preservation. All imaginations, 
conceptions, and desires, in as much 
as they are felt, excite in the machine 
peculiar movements, proportionate to 
their vivacity ; and I know not whether 
it be more absurd to infer thence that 
the body of animals is actuated by an 
essence which obeys the law of their 
preservation, or that it accomplishes 
all this by the very same mechanical 
laws by which those machines move 
that are not animated by feelings. Of 
the two notions, that of Stahl is incon- 
testably more rational and more con- 
sonant to nature than that of Des 
Cartes. Still both are erroneous ; for 
I have shewn in the above instances, 
that the effects which by so wise an ar- 
rangement takes place in the animal 
economy, though they tend to its pre- 
servation, still do not proceed from the 
considerations of a rational essence 
which governs it, but that they in gen- 
eral either precede such considerations, 




















or happen in opposition to our own re- 
solutions. In short, they take place 
according to the laws of animal mecha- 
nism, which are totally different from 
other known mechanical laws; and in- 
stead of explaining them by ‘number- 
less errors, philosophers ought to have 
been content to have first made them- 
selves acquainted with them. ‘Thus 
the natural philosopher is not ashamed 
first to study the laws of physical phe- 
nomena, or the mechanic to observe 
the laws of mechanical effects, and then 
to explain such as he is capable of ex- 
plaining, and to leave those which are 
incomprehensible to him where he 
found them. 

As, then, it appears from the preced- 
ing observations, that all animal ma- 
chines receive the various impressions, 
which are either serviceable or detri- 
mental to their preservation, in so de- 
cided a manner that they themselves 
labour for their well-being and against 
their destruction; so we thence deduce 
this incontestable inference, that, ac- 
cording to the laws of animal mecha- 
nism, every animal body must take in 
what is beneficial in a very different 
manner from what may be pernicious 
to it, and this is the foundation of the 
natural dietetic and medical instinct in- 
nate in all animals. ‘The impression 
made by a poisonous vegetabie on the 
senses of an animal, excites, even in 
the most hungry, an instantaneous nau- 
sea, on which account it loathes and 
rejects that vegetable. If its senses be 
impaired, and it should by mistake eat 
any poisonous food, no sooner has it 
reached the stomach than it compels 
that organ to exert its powers in a man- 
ner totally the reverse of its natural 
functions, in order to get rid of it by 
the shortest way ; but, should its efforts 
fail, the effects of this poison on the 
animal body produce such movements 
as direct the senses and imagination to 
other things which are antidotes to it. 
In like manner the overloading of the 
stomach takes away the appetite from 
all animals, and if they then force them- 
selves to take food, the most agreeable 
seems nauseous tothem. ‘This natu- 
ral fasting is the cure of excessive re- 
pletion; and there is not a more cer- 
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tain sign that the stomach is relieved 
of its burden, than the restoration of 
the regular appetite. ‘The matter of 
fever, which heats the blood and ap- 
proaches to putrefaction, has such an 
effect on the animal economy, that a 
violent thirst and a desire for acids, and 
a loathing of flesh and other aliments 
which have a tendency to putrefaction, 
take place. Are not all these real 
maxims implanted by nature in ani- 
mals for the regulation of their diet and 
the cure of their diseases ? 

Greater respect ought to be paid to 
this instinct in patients than is gene- 
rally done, because it is the voice and 
an immediate effect of the wise provi- 
dence of Nature. It is far from my in- 
tention to censure the subtle deductions 
of a well-directed ingenuity ; but still [ 
will take the liberty to observe, that 
our theories in general cannot be put 
together in the laboratory itself of Na- 
ture, but only behind the curtain, and 
that we ought to follow them if they 
stand the test ; but that they certainly 
do not always stand the test, because 
we follow them whether right or wrong. 
Hfow often have physicians had occa- 
sion to find fault with their predeces- 
sors for having kept their seat so per- 
tinaciously in the saddle of their favour- 
ite theory as frequently to ride over 
Nature with their hobby ! It is not long 
since patients afllicted with fever were 
not allowed a drop of drink, or persons 
m small-pox a breath of air, though the 
former were perishing of drought, and 
the latter by suffocation. In the sequel, 
physicians became convinced of the 
extreme absurdity of such excessive 
caution, and of the violence offered by 
it to Nature. A change in theories 
was the consequence, and we are now 
so unwilling to relinquish the modern 
ones and to admit the confutation of 
them by Nature, that we, on the contra- 
ry, oppose other instincts with as much 
obstinacy as our forefathers. Even 
when our theories are correct, they are 
inapplicable to particular cases; and 
were they to be correctly applied, yet 
the force of habit, and the sensibility of 
individuals, may sometimes counsel us 
against their application, when it is di- 
rectly opposite to some powertul and 
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permanent instinct of the patient. To 
such patients we ought to sacrifice the 
best theory, even when they desire per- 
nicious things, that they may not en- 
tirely exhaust, in the conflict with the 
errors of habit, the feeble remains of 
their powers, which are nearly sinking 
under the disease. Solenander relates 
a fact which strikingly illustrates this 
subject. A peasant was seized witha 
violent fever, and every one was con- 
vinced that it was impossible for him to 
recover. The physician who attend- 
ed him asked, if there was any thing 
that he had been particularly fond of 
which he should like to have. “Sir,” 
replied he, “1 have a mortal dislike to 
the food and the physic prescribed for 
me, as well as to the soft bed on which 
Lam laid. For nineteen years I have 
lain upon straw in the open air, and 
eaten nothing better than black bread, 
cheese, and onions.” The physician, 
considering this as the last will and 
testament of his patient, caused it to be 
duly executed. He was laid at night 
upon straw, had cold water given him 
to drink, and bread and cheese to eat ; 
and next morning he was up by the 
fireside. Another physician of my ac- 
quaintance prescribed slops for a pa- 
tient, who grew so much worse, that 
he directed him to take the strong beer 
to which he had been accustomed, and 
which invigorated and restored him. I 
could relate a thousand instances of this 
kind. The common man is well ac- 
quainted with them from repeated ex- 
perience, and usually founds upon them 
his secret contempt of medicine. At 
the same time he judges inconsiderate- 
ly. What does he know of the condi- 
tions and limitations that we must take 
such pains to discover before we dare 
either to sanction or to oppose the in- 
stincts of Nature in our patients ? We 


are, indeed, obliged to do both; for 


either Nature and the physician are 
not infallible, or the most skilful phy- 
sician is frequently incapable of distin- 
guishing the desires originating in sub- 
tlety of understanding or obstinacy, 


- from those dictated by the genuine ani- 


mal instinct—the secret minister of 
Nature. ‘There is no subject more de- 
sorving of close investigation than this. 








Addison considered nothing as more 
mysterious than the instinct of animals, 
which sometimes rises far above rea- 
son, and at others falls infinitely short 
of it. He could not venture to pro- 
nounce it a property of matter, neither 
could he, on account of its extraordina- 
ry effects, regard it as an attribute of 
an intelligence. He therefore looked 
upon it, like gravity in bodies, as an 
immediate impression of the First 
Mover, and as the Divine Power ope- 
rating in its creatures. 

There cannot be a more judicious 
comparison than this. As gravity im- 
parts to a body the skill to pursue in- 
variably the shortest way to the centre 
of the earth, without having the least 
consciousness of this action ; so instinct 
directs animal bodies to their natural 
destinations, as though Nature herself 
had thoroughly instructed them in the 
secrets of her views; and thus they 
perform actions which are consonant 
with the laws of wisdom without know- 
ing any thing of the matter. As Na- 
ture has endued physical bodies with 
peculiar properties, such as gravity, 
attraction, and the like, so has she be- 
stowed others on animal bodies; and, 
if [ may be allowed the expression, in- 
corporated the most essential maxims 
of her wisdom into living machines, 


just as an artist makes an automaton 


that performs certain human actions, 
but in other respects can do no more 
than any other machine. The whole 
animal kingdom is full of instances of 
this sort. It is not out of respect, as 
every reader will easily believe, that a 
certain beetle described by naturalists, 
buries the dead moles and toads which 
it finds, but the instinct which teaches 
it to subsist upon those animals, and to 
deposit its eggs in them, impels it to 
this action. The pigeons which are 
trained to carry letters to distant places 
are not more sensible than other pige- 
ons : nothing but the blind instinct to re- 
turn to their young governs them in this 
proceeding. It is requisite that they 
should have left their young at the place 
to which they are to fly ; and lest they 
should take a fancy to stop by the way 
tu drink or to wash themselves, their 
feet are dipped at their departure in 














vinegar. The Soland geese in St. 
Kilda steal, as Martin informs us, the 
grass out of one another’s nests, not for 
the sake of stealing, but because they 
pick up grass wherever they find it, to 
form a soft depository for their eggs: 
and as these geese live together in flocks 
of many thousands, they find it every 
where in the nests of their companions. 
Highly as Ulloa extols the almost hu- 
man caution and intelligence manifest- 
ed by the mules in America in descend- 
ing the lofty mountains, yet a closer 
examination will show that it is noth- 
ing but the fear of falling at the sight of 
the precipices, which occasions all 
their caution, without any farther con- 
sideration. If at Lima they stand 
with their legs wide apart when they 
hear a subterraneous rumbling, this 
proves nothing more than an habitual 
mechanical action acquired by frequent 
repetition ; because when the earth 
shakes, they are obliged to assume a 
firmer position with their burdens, and 
they take the noise and the earthquake 
for one and the same thing, since the 
one invariably accompanies the other. 
Such is the real history of the supposed 
intelligence and cunning of animals. 
Nature must have known how far it 
was necessary for the skill which she 
conferred on animal bodies to extend, 
in order to the attainment of the pur- 
poses of self-preservation, self-defence, 
and the propagation of their kind. So 
much is certain, that all these instincts 
have their appointed limits beyond 
which no animal can go ; and hence it 
is, that the animals, so long as_ they 
follow their instincts, perform actions 
of apparently astonishing intelligence, 
but in other respects are so stupid as 
not to manifest the slightest trace of 
cunning in their operations. A hen, 
whose providence and perseverance 
we admire, when she lays her eggs in 
some sequestered spot, where she sits 
on and turns them, and almost sacrifi- 
ces herself in her attention to them, be- 
stows the same pains on a lump of 
chalk which is put under her. She 
leads her chickens about that they may 
learn to scratch up the ground and to 
seek worms and insects. At the same 
time she will tread upon one of them, 
and affrighted at the cries which the 
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pain extorts from it, she clucks to warn 
and to soothe it; but yet she has not 
the sense to raise her foot and set it at 
liberty. A lobster will, with incon- 
ceivable dexterity snap off his leg when 
one of his fellows seizes it with his 
claw : but if you put one of his legs 
between his own claw, he will not have 
the sense to open his claw and to re- 
move his leg, but breaks it off, as if 
there were no other method of releas- 
ing himself. ‘The ostrich hatches her 
eggs, as it would appear, for the pur- 
pose of having young ostriches; she 
nevertheless quits them for every trifle, 
and leaves them to perish; nay, she 
will even break most of them herself, 
for the purpose of feeding with them 
the young ones which she already has. 
This bird has, moreover, the silly in- 
stinct to swallow every thing that comes 
in its way, without discriminating, like 
other animals, whether it is hurtful to 
itor not. An ostrich swallowed, in 
Shaw’s presence, several leaden bullets 
hot from the mould. It will gree-lily 
devour its own excrements and those 
of other birds, and of course manifests 
not the least choice in obeying the in- 
stinct of appetite. The crocodile would 
multiply with dangerous rapidity, were 
it not so stupid as to devour its own 
young, according to the testimony of 
Ulloa. Thus, too, the male tiger de- 
stroys its own species in its young ; 
and it is observed of one of the bug 
family, that the female is obliged to 
use the greatest precaution to defend 
her eggs and her young from the male. 
The ascent and descent of larks are the 
result of an instinct implanted in those 
birds, which they follow without any 
consideration ; for they do the very 
same over the sea as upon land, and 
hence frequently perish in the water. 
A thousand other examples of this kind 
might be adduced. ‘They prove that 
these actions, which seem to manifest 
so much intelligence, are but the ac- 
tions of a machine, adapted to certain 
particular purposes, and that to those 
purposes alone this apparent intelli- 
gence extends. 

What can be inferred from all this, 
but that in the complicated relations in 
which an animal becomes involved 
during the whole course of its life, cases 
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must sometimes occur, in which the 
natural instinct, that is not guided by 
reason, but merely developed mechani- 
cally, operates very improperly and 
quite the contrary way to what it ought 
to do, or in which, at least, it fails of 
completely effecting the object of na- 
ture? Every thing in nature has its 
limits, its deficiencies, and its excep- 
tions : how, then, should the instincts 
of animals alone be exempt from them ? 
Traces of these deficiencies, and of this 
perverse application, are but too fre- 
quently met with in the animal king- 
dom. Though most animals follow a 
natural instinct in the selection of their 
food, and readily distinguish and re- 
ject such substances as are pernicious ; 
still naturalists demonstrate, that they 
frequently choose the wrong and gree- 
dily eat poisonous vegetables which 
kili them. Many animals cannot dis- 
tinguish food that has been most mani- 
festly impregnated with poison, from 
any other; though they immediately 
recognize those aliments which they 
need for their subsistence by much less 
perceptible signs. A horse, which is 
so dainty in his food, when left to him- 
self cannot resist the inclination to 
drink when he is overheated, and this 
error costs him his life. He wounds 
himself with great stupidity when a 
sprig of thorn is fastened beneath his 
tail, by pressing it violently against his 
hauaches : whereas he need but raise it 
to spare himself the pain. The ex- 
treme difficulty, also, of removing a 
horse from a stable which is on fire, is 
a well-known fact ; and, in consequence 
of this obstinacy, he is consumed with 
it. In the rutting season many ani- 
mals exhaust themselves to such a de- 
gree that it isa long time before they 
recover their strength. In short, it 
must be admitted that, in many cases, 
the instincts of Nature precisely coun- 
teract their objects, and that nothing is 
farther from truth than that they are in- 
fallible. 

Man, who in one point of view is an 
animal, just as every animal is in one 
point of view a machine, has his ap- 
propriate animal appetites, as other an- 
imals have theirs. So little difference 
is there, in this respect, between him 
and the brutes, that on this side he can 











claim no superiority over them. For 
his preservation he has, in common 
with them all, hunger and thirst, the 
dread of pain, and concern for his life ; 
he defends himself like them, and like 
them he propagates his kind. Moral- 
ists must testify the ill-success of their 
lessons, when they tend to bring the 
actions which men perform by means 
of their animal instincts under the con- 
trol of prudence and reason. 

Such instinets, then, we have also in 
our diseases ; and itis as clearas the 
sun that they are but consequences of 
the unusual sensations which we expe- 
rience in a state of disease. ‘The crav- 
ing for drink in fever, the impulse to 
counteract putrefaction of the humours 
by acids, to alleviate pain by rubbing 
and chafing the contracted nerves, to 
perform all sorts of violent motions, 
&c. are but the effects of feelings ac- 
cording to which the machine changes, 
and, with its new excitements, aims, as 
it were, at new objects, of which the 
soul, however, neither comprehends nor 
knows any thing. 

Much as it behoves us to respect 
these instincts of the sick as the almost 
immediate impulses of Nature, still we 
should go too far were we to believe 
that these instincts, in the human ani- 
mal at least, were infallible, and ought 
absolutely to be followed. Far from 
it |—our appetites, considered by them- 
selves, have the same defects as those 
of ali other animals ; and as they are 
not, any more than the latter, effects of 
our reason, but mere operations of the 
animal machine, they are not to be 
more highly regarded in us than in the 
brutes. We should drink cold water, 
when overheated, with the same avidity 
as the horse, did not reflection or expe- 
rience forbid us. The instinct of propa- 
gation impairs our constitutions much 
more than those of animals. Our uri- 
nary vessels hold a stone that is pass- 
ing through them as firmly as the stupid 
lobster holds his leg in his claw ; and, 
to afford relief, the physician must cor- 
rect this perversion of the maxim,which 
is so applicable to an infinity of other 
cases, in order to save us from destruc- 
tion. Itis frequently the case, that, 
when the stomach is overcharged, we 
have the same appetite for food as if it 




















were empty, and we should injure our 
health were we blindly to obey this im- 
pulse. Ebn Athir, an Arabian writer, 
relates, that the Caliph Abdalmelek 
was attacked by a disease, which, ac- 
cording to the physicians could not fail 
to prove mortal in case of his drinking 
any thing. His thirst, however, be- 
came so violent, that, unable to endure 
it any longer, he ordered his son Valid 
to give him some drink. Valid, who 
loved his father, would not gratify him 
in violation of the express prohibition 
of the physicians. The Caliph then 
applied to his daughter, Fatime, and 
Valid still opposed the fulfilment of his 
wish ; when Abdalmelek became an- 
gry, and threatened to disinherit bis 
son if he persisted in his disobedience. 
He was therefore obliged to comply ; 
and no sooner had the Caliph swallow- 
ed the fatal draught of water, than he 
swooned, and shortly afterwards ex- 
pired. If this example be liable to 
suspicion, still the natural antipathies 
in diseases are instincts of nature as 
well as the appetites ; and yet persons 
in hydrophobia, who have such a hor- 
ror of water, are tormented with thirst. 
In short, were it necessary, I could ad- 
duce a great number of facts to prove 
that the instincts of Nature, both in 
health and disease, are frequently as 
fallible and as perverse as in the irra- 
tional animals. 

The animal instincts of man lose, 
moreover, much of their weight with 
physicians, because reason and sophis- 
try interfere too much in this business 
of Nature, though it is above their com- 
prehension. There is no end to our 
refinement upon our appetites, and this 
renders a matter already sufficiently 
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ticklish and intricate, so uncertain, that 
the instances of men who have bene- 
fited themselves by obeying their ani- 
mal instincts are very rare. It is al- 
most impossible for us to leave these 
instincts, even if we would, in their 
natural purity ; because, in all our ani- 
mal actions, and in our very feelings, 
reason always interferes, and we can- 
not impose silence on the soul. Hence 
our patients often deem that an impulse 
of Nature, which is a mere suggestion 
of their reason or imagination; and 
even if they really feel such an impulse, 
their sophistry does not fail immediate- 
ly to pervert it. This bungling of the 
soul in the laboratory of Nature justly 
renders the animal instincts of man so 
problematical to physicians, that they 
are always extremely cautious how they 
gratify them. Nor does it appear that 
we shall ever gain a much better insight 
into this matter than we have yet done ; 
for the instincts of animals are a work 
out of the most secret cabinet of Na- 
ture, into which we never shall pene- 
trate. 

It is, therefore, my duty to exhort 
my readers in the most serious manner, 
neither to give way too confidently to 
their natural instincts, nor entirely to 
oppose them. Each of their appetites 
is a dangerous temptation for them. 
Nature will not suffer us to keep them 
in absolute subjection ; neither will she 
bear us harmless if we blindly give our- 
selves up to their control. Where, in 
this case, is the middle way ? I cannot 
tell: and if I could, of what benefit 
would it be ? Middle ways are difficult 
to keep; they are ways upon which 
neither physicians nor patients are com- 
monly found. 





(Literary Gaz.) 


SONG. 


Why are you wandering here,I pray ? 
An old man ask’d a maid one day ; 
Looking for poppies so bright and red, 
Father, said she, I’m hither led. 

Fie, fie ! 

She heard him cry, 
Poppies, ‘tis known to all who rove, 
Grow in fields, and not in the grove. 


Tell me again, the old man said, 

Why are you loitering here, fair maid ? 
The nightingale’s song, so sweet and clear, 
Father, said she, I came to hear. 


Fie, fie ! 

She heard him cry, 
Nightingales all—so people say, 
Warble by night and not by day. 


The sage look’d grave, the maiden shy, 
When Lubin jump’d over the stile hard by ; 
The sage look’d graver,the maid more glum, 
Lubin he twiddled his finger and thumb. 
Fie, fie! 
The old man’s cry, 
Poppies like this, I own are rare, 
And of such nightingales’ songs beware. 
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HINTS TO JURYMEN. 


(Blackwood’s Mag.) 


Wwe beg earnestly to solicit the at- 

tention of AuL who are likely 
to be called upon to serve their coun- 
try in the important character of jury- 
men, to a work* which has lately been 
published in London, by two profes- 
sional gentlemen—a physician and a 
lawyer; both of them men of the most 
distinguished talents and reputation. 
The subject is that science which the 
French writers call “ Medicine Le- 
gale ;” and which we, who may be said 
to have borrowed this science from the 
French, call “ Medical Jurisprudence.” 
It has been defined by the present au- 
thors, “‘ that science by which medi- 
cine, and its collateral branches are 
made subservient to the construction, 
elucidation, and administration of the 
laws ; and to the preservation of pub- 
lic health.” That part of the science 
which is described in the last clause of 
this definition, is in itself of high im- 
portance, and gentlemen likely to be 
summoned as jurymen, in cases where 
damages are demanded for nuisances, 
ought to be acquainted with all that 
Messrs. Paris and Fonblanque have 
said concerning it. But the other is 
something of a still higher character. 
It embraces matters, in the right un- 
derstanding of which human life itself 
is every day involved; and we have 
no hesitation in saying, that he who, 
now that there is a plain and distinct 
English treatise upon it (which there 
never was before), shall wilfully con- 
tinue ina state of ignorance, and in 
that state sit as a judge upon the fate of 
a fellow citizen, 1s edie with the 
most serious, and most culpable of in- 
discretions. 

Take the ordinary case of a trial for 
murder, by poisoning; and let any 
one who has ever been present at a 
scene of the kind, reflect for a moment 
on what that scene presented. What 
is more common than to hear three 
doctors, or soi disant dociors, on the 
one side, swearing that the defunct was 





* Medical Jurisprudence, By J. A. Paris, M.D., 
&e. &e. and J. S. M. Fonblanque, Barrister at Law. 
S vols. 8vo. London 1823, 





poisoned, and as many brothers of the 
trade swearing, five minutes afterwards, 
directly the reverse? And then, how 
are these conflicting depositions com- 
mented upon? Why, by a couple of 
barristers, who probably cannot speak 
three sentences on end, on such a ques- 
tion, without satisfying every medical 
man in the room that they have no 
ideas about it at all, and are merely 
quirking it upon the strength of a doz- 
en or two hard words, and long-wind- 
ed phrases; and then, perhaps, by a 
judge who, the more earnest in his de- 
sire to penetrate into the truth of the 
case, is only the more pelplexed by the 
real or apparent contradictions of the 
evidence which his note-book contains. 
What can, under such circumstances, 
be harder than the condition of the ju- 
ryman? or what less wonderful than 
that the decisions of juries, upon ques- 
tions of this kind have, more frequent- 
ly than any others, excited the astonish- 
ment of scientific persons, in reading 
the printed details of the whole proce- 
dure? 

Suppose a jury of plain men called 
upon to decide questions of law, in the 
same way in which they are every day 
called upon to decide those medical 
questions. Suppose Dr. —— and Dr. 
—— fighting a furious battle, and 
quoting against each other the Pan- 
dects, Maxwell Morison’s Dictionary, 
and the Acts of Sederunt and Adjour- 
nal. Suppose Dr. summing u 
the arguments pro and con, in a po de 
of two hours’ length; can any body 
doubt that all this would move much 
merriment among the lawyers in the 
gallery—or, if the case were one of se- 
rious importance, emotions of a very 
different nature? And yet, who ‘can 
doubt that Drs. ~, , and 
have all, and each, or one or other of 
them, ere now, listened with equally 
disrespectful feelings to the medical 
prose of the first barristers and judges 
of the country ? 

Were it possible that juries should 
be summoned to determine points of 
pure law, no lawyer will hesitate to 
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say, that jurymen ought, all of them, to 
become lawyers. And we can have 
no more hesitation about saying, that 
as juries are every day called upon to 


determine questions purely emedical, 


chemical, &c. it would be most desira- 
ble that jurymen should endeavour to 
acquire, we do not say the knowledge 
and skill of professional physicians and 
chemists, but certainly such an ac- 
agi with the elements and phra- 

eology of these sciences, as might ena- 
ble them to attach distinct ideas to the 
words which they are to hear from the 
lips of medical and chemical witnesses. 
It is to the vague, indistinct, and drea- 
my state of mind produced by the sud- 
den infusion of a great mass of half 
understood words and facts; it is to 
this alone that we can refer the gross 
and flagrant absurdities of certain fa- 
mous verdicts in cases of poisoning, 
which will immediately suggest them- 
selves to the mind of any professional 
person. We are quite satisfied that 
the thing we have spoken of as desira- 
ble, is, to any extent at least, impossi- 
ble. Nevertheless, every juryman who 
is in the habit of reading, ought to read 
Paris and Fonblanque. And certainly, 
if such reading were to become com- 
mon, we do not think it could fail to 
produce most admirable effects, both 
directly upon the minds of the jurymen 
themselves, and indirectly upon the 
minds of those professional persons 
who have occasion to open their mouths 
in their presence. 


And the book has this great merit; 
that it is a most amusing as well as a 
most instructive and learned book. We 
venture to say, that no three volumes 
containing such a mass of interesting 
information, delivered in such a clear, 
unaffected, and engaging style, have 
appeared for these many years past. 
It is very true, that the professional 
student must still make frequent refer- 
ence to Fodoré, whose much more ex- 
tensive work indeed will probably hold 
its place for a full century to come. 
But for all the great public of England, 
here is a book perfect and sufficient in 
itsel{—profound and accurate in sci- 
ence—skillful in illustration—and ele- 
gant and perspicuous in language. We 
may add, that though it be the work of 
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two authors of different professions, 
they have contrived to blend themselves 
so thoroughly, that we suspect it would 
be no easy matter either fora lawyer 
ora physician to say: where the one 
handiwork commences and the other 
ends,in almost any one section of the 
three volumes. 

We have no intention of reviewing 
Messrs. Paris and Fonblanque in a 
monthly miscellany such as this. That 
will be done in the proper scientific 
journals—but we have been much 
struck, in going over the work, with 
the propriety of doing what we can for 
the extent of its non-professional circu- 
lation, and we now do so by throwing 
together a few extracts relating to sub- 
jects, which, we are sure, no reader 
will consider as uninteresting—or as 
unsuitable to the unpretending place in 
which they are to make their appear- 
ance. We shall endeavour to select 
passages of very various character, 
and, so faras we can judge, contain- 
ing new facts. The first we shall 
quote, presents us with the rationale 
of a very old trial by ordeal among the 
Hindoos. 


Jurymen. 


“ The trials by ordeal in the dark ages of 
modern Europe, when the decisions of the 
most important questions was abandon- 
ed to chance or to fraud, when carrying in 
the hand a piece of red hot iron, or plung- 
ing the arm in boiling water,* was deemed 
ed atest of innocence, and a painful or 
fraudulent experiment, supplanting a right- 
eous award, might consign to punishment 
the most innocent, or save from it the most 
criminal of men, have ever been deemed a 
shocking singularity in the institutions of 
our barbarous ancestors. We are ready to 
admit the justice of this charge generally ; 
and yet we fancy that, upon some occasions, 
we are enabled to discern through the dim 
mist of credulity and ignorance, a ray of 
policy that may have beeu derived from the 
dawning of a rude philosophy. Trials b 
ordeal, as we are informed by Mr. Mill, 
hold a high rank in the institutes of the 
Hindoos. It appears that there are no less 
than nine different modes of trial, but that 
by water in which an idol has been washed, 
and the one by rice, are those which we 
shall select as well calculated to illustrate 
the observations which we shall venture to 
offer. The first of these trials consists in 





* Priests were among the earlier chemists, and it 
is asserted that they frequently instructed the accus- 
ed, either from a conviction of his innocence, or 
from less disinterested motives, in some of those 
means of resisting the action of fire, by which mo- 
dern jugglers are still enabled to amuse and to as- 
tonish the vulgar. 
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obliging the accused person to drink three 
draughts of the water in which the images 
of the Sun and other deities have been 
washed; and if within fourteen days he 
has any indisposition, his crime is consi- 
dered as proved. Inthe other species of 
ordeal alluded to, the persons suspected of 
theft are each made to chew a quantity of 
dried rice, and to throw it upon some leaves 
or bark ofa tree; they, from whose mouth 
it comes dry, or stained with blood, are 
deemed guilty, while those who are ca- 
pable of returning it in a pulpy form, are 
at once pronounced innocent. When we 
refleet upon the superstitious state of these 
people, and at the same time, consider the 
influence which the mind, under such cir- 
cumstances, is capable of producing upon 
the functions of the body, it is impossible 
not to admit that the ordeals above describ- 
ed are capable of assisting the ends of jus- 
tice, and of leading to the detection of guilt. 
The accused, conscious of his own inno- 
cence, will fear no ill effects from the ma- 
gical potations, but will cheerfully acqui- 
esce in the ordeal ; whereas the guilty per- 
son, from the mere uneasiness and dread 
of his own mind, will, if narrowly watched, 
most probably discover some symptoms of 
bodily indisposition, before the expiration 
of the period of his probation. In the case 
of the ordeal by rice, a result, in correspon- 
dence with the justice of the case, may be 
fairly anticipated on the soundest principle 
of physiology. There is perhaps no secre- 
tion that is more immediately influenced 
by the passions than that of saliva. The 
sight of a delicious repast to a hungry man 
is not more effectual in exciting the saliva- 
ry secretion, than is the operation of fear 
and anxiety in repressing and suspending 
it. If the reader be a medical practitioner, 
we refer him for an illustration to the feel- 
ings which he experienced during his ex- 
amination before the medical colleges ; and 
if he be a barrister, he may remember with 
what a parched lip he gave utterance to his 
first address to the jury. Is it then unrea- 
sonable to believe that a person under the 
influence of conscious guilt, will be unable, 
from the dryness of his mouth, to surrender 
the rice in that soft state, which an inno- 
cent individual, with an undiminished sup- 
ply of saliva, will so easily accomplish ?” 


M. Fodoré, in his great work, (vol. 
III. p. 204,) details the horrible case 
of a poor man at Rheims, who was ex- 
ecuted in the course of the last century 
for the supposed murder of his wife, by 
stabbing or strangling, and then burn- 
ing her. She was much addicted to 
the use of spirituous liquors, and the 
husband to the last moment persisted 
in saying that he had entered the house 
in the evening after his work was done, 
and found nothing but cinders, and 
bones, and rags on the floor by the side 





of his barrel of eau-de-vie. Another 
story of precisely the same kind is told 
of one Millet in 1725. Messrs. Paris 
and Fonblanque do not go into these 
details ef their great master’s work, but 
they agree with him—Ist, that it is 
quite possible for persons to die of what 
has been called, (though rather inaccu- 
rately) spontaneous combustion ; and, 
2dly, that all those who have so died, 
have owed their fate to immoderate in- 
dulgence in the use of spirits. They 
abridge from Fodoré in one of their 
notes the following appalling example 
—it happened in the vicinity of Flor- 
ence in 1776. 


‘Don Gio Maria Bertholi having spent 
the day in travelling about the country, ar- 
rived in the evening at the house of his 
brother-in-law ; he immediately requested 
to be shewn to his destined apartment, 
where he had a handkerchief placed be- 
tween his shirt and shoulders, and being 
left alone, betook himself to his devotions. 
A few minutes hadscarcely elapsed when 
an extraordinary noise was heard from the 
apartment, and the cries of the unfortunate 
priest were particularly distinguished ; the 
people of the house hastily entering the 
room, found him extended on the floor, 
and surrounded by a light flame which re- 
ceded (a measure) as they approached, and 
finally vanished. On the following morn- 
ing, the patient was examined by Mr. Bat- 
taglia, who found the integuments of the 
right arm almost entirely detached and 
pendant from the flesh ; from the shoulders 
to the thighs the integuments were equally 
injured ; and onthe right hand, the part 
most injured, mortification had already 
commenced, which notwithstanding imme- 
diate scarification rapidly. extended itself. 
The patient complained of burning thirst, 
was horribly convulsed, and was exhausted 
by continual vomiting accompanied by fe- 
ver and delirium. On the fourth day, af- 
ter two hours of comatose insensibility, he 
expired ; during the whole period of his 
suffering, it was impossible to trace any 
symptomatic affection. A short time pre- 
vious to his decease, M. Battaglia observed 
with astonishment, that putrefaction had 
made so much progress that the body alrea- 
dy exhaled an insufferable odour, worms 
crawled from it on the bed, and the nails 
had become detached from the left hand. 

‘The account given by the unhappy 
patient was, that he felt a stroke like the 
hlow of a cudgel on the right hand, and at 
the same time he saw a lambent flame at- 
tach itself to his shirt, which was imma- 
diately reduced to ashes, his wristbands at 
the same time being utterly untouched. 
The handkerchief, which as before men- 
tioned, was placed between his shoulders 
and his shirt, was entire, and free from any 
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trace of burning ; his breeches were equal- 
ly uninjured ; but though not a hair of his 
head was burnt, his coif was totally con- 
sumed. The weather on the night of the 
accident was calm, the air very pure; no 
empyrenmatie or bituminous odour was per- 
ceived in the reom, which was also free 
from smoke ; there was no vestige of fire, 
except that the lamp, which had been full 
ef oil, was found dry, and the wick reduced 
to cinder. 

‘“‘M. Fodoré observes, that the inflamed 
hydrogen, occasionally observed in church- 
yards, vanishes on the approach of the eb- 
server, like the flame which consumed P. 
Pertholi; and as he, in commen with oth- 
ers, has remarked that this gas has devel- 
oped in certain cases of disease, even in 
the living body, he seems inclined to join 
M. Mere in attributing this species of spon- 
taneous combustion to the united action of 
hydrogen and electricity in the first in- 
stance, favoured by the accumulation of 
animal oil and the impregnation of spiritu- 
ous liquors.” 


Our authors furnish the following 
(among other) circumstances, by which 
the victims of this species of combus- 
tion are to be distinguished. 


“ The extremities of the body, such as 
the feetand hands, bave in general escaped. 

“ The fire has little injured, and some- 
times not at all, those combustible things 
that were in contact with the body when it 
was burning.* 

“ The combustion of these bodies has 
left a residue of greasy and fetid ashes and 
fat, that were unctuous, and extremely of- 
fensive and penetrating.” 


Both culprits and witnesses frequent- 
ly stimulate various physical defects 
and incapacities. ‘There is a great 
deal of most interesting matter as to the 
tricks of such persons, and the tests by 
which they may be exposed. As for 
example— 


“ Insanity has in all ages been feigned 
for the accomplishment of particular ob- 
jects; we read of its having been thus 
simulated by David, Ulysses, and Lu- 
cius Brutus; the observations which we 
have already made upon the subject of im- 
puted insanity, will suggest to the medical 
inquirer a plan of examination most likely 
to lead to a just conclusion. In general 
the detection ef such an impostor will not 
be difficult ; the feigned maniac never wil- 


* See case of Marie-annie Jauffret, A. D. 1779, 
(Fodore, vol. 111. p. 206,) where also see other cases 
in illustration of this curious subject. Fodore al- 
[ates to pose qnete where in cwargereee of —- 

0 ssi spontaneous, persons have n 
accused Rs conlenmned for murder. Tom. III. p. 
204. See also Macklaurin’s Crim. Ca. p.177 n. and 
154, 


11 ATHENEUM VOE. 14, 





lingly looks his examiner in the face, and if 
his eye can be fixed, the changes in his coun- 
tenance, on b accused, will be strongly 
indicative of his real state of mind; it is 
moreover very difficult to imitate the habits 
of a lunatic for any length of time, and to 
forego sleep ; an insane person generally 
sleeps but little, and talks much during the 
night, but the pretender, if he thinks he 1s 
not watched, witl sleep, and only act his 
part when he believes his conduct to be ob- 
served. 


‘- Somnolency. This is a state of body 
which the sturdy impostor has ia several 
instances assumed ; he pretends to be ina 
state incapable of any muscular motion ; 
he is constantly in bed, retaining that pos- 
ture in which his limbs are placed, or may 
happen te fall; his great aim is to appear 
unconscious of the external world ; the in- 
teresting case of this kind related by Dr. 
Henmant must be considered as the mas- 
ter-piece of imposture. A person of the 
name of Drake, in the Royal African Corps, 
assumed an appearance of total insensibili- 
ty, under which be resisted every kind of 
treatment ; he resisted the shower bath as 
well as shocks of electricity ; but on @ pro- 
posal being ultered in his presence to apply 
the actual cautery, his pulse rose ; and on 
preparations being made to remove him to 
Bethiem Hospital, an amendment soon ma- 
nifested itself. 


“ Deafness and Dumbness——Where the 
former of these maladies is alone simulat- 
ed, the inspector will be able, with a lit- 
tle address, to detect the imposture ; a sud- 
den noise will frequently betray the patient, 
and an instance of this kind is related by 
Ambrose Paré; we may also contrive to 
cemmunicate in his presence some circum- 
stances in which he is greatly interested, 
and notice the effect of the intelligence up- 
on his countenance, or upon his pulse.* 
Where dumbness only is feigned, we should 
remember that the powers of articulation 
never leave a person without some cause, 
which medical inquiry must discover. It 
has been a question whether the absence of 
the tongue should be considered a sufficient 
reason for mutepess ; although we cannot 
dispute the validity of such a proof, it is 
necessary to know what cases are record- 
edt where persons did very well without 
that organ , but we are inclined to believe 
with Dr. Smith, that the muscles belonging 
to the tongue were, in such cases, not de- 
ficient. But these observations apply to 


* The reader will remember the use made of this 
by Charles IT. in Peveril of the Peak. 


t Jessieu has given an account of a Portuguese 
girl, of fifteen years of age, who had been born with- 
out a tongue, and he refers to a simijar ease record- 
ed some years before by a surgeon of Saumur, where 
the subject was a boy, who had lost his tongue by 
gangre and yet toa certain degree, was able to 
perform the functions of it. A case of a similar na- 
ture, together with a reference to several other in- 
stances, stands recorded in the annals of our country, 
and may be found ia the Philosqphical Transactions. 
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instances of imposture, where deafness or 
dumbness have been singly simulated ; sup- 
pose a medical practitioner is called upon 
to examine a patient who declares himself 
to labour under the misfortune of congeni- 
tal deafness, and consequent dumbness, 
what plan of investigation is he to pursue 
upon such an occasion? Jt must be admit- 
ted that where this simulation is well per- 
formed, it becomes extremely difficult to 
detect it; but it requires so much art and 
perseverance that few persons will be found 
capable of the deception: M. Sicard suc- 
ceeded in the detection of a most accom- 
plished impostor, by requiring him to an- 
swer a number of queries in writing ; when 
the Abbé soon found that he spelt several 
words in compliance with their sound, in- 
stead of according to their established or- 
thography ; by substitutimg for instance 
the c for g, which at once enabled the Abbé 
to declare that it was impossible that he 
should have been deaf and dumb from his 
birth, because he wrote as we hear, and 
not, as in the case of the real deaf and 
dumb, as we see. 


“ Blindness.—In cases of alleged amau- 
rosis, the practitioner has generally relied 
upon the contractility of the pupil, as a test 
of vision ; but Richter asserts that nothing 
positive can be drawn from the mobility or 
immobility of the iris, as sometimes the 
one and sometimes the other occurs; if, 
however, the pupil does not contract, we 


must think that the practitioner is authorized 


in concluding as to the existence of the dis- 
ease. By unexpectedly reflecting the rays 
of the sun, by means of a mirror, upon the 
eye of the patient, we shall generally be 
able to discover any deception that may 
have been practised. Where short-sight- 
edness is pleaded as a disqualification, the 
truth may be easily ascertained by inspec- 
tion. The French adopted a very simple 
and ingenious mode of distinguishing the 
feigned myopes who endeavoured to escape 
the conscription laws ; they placed specta- 
cles of various powers upon the persons to 
be examined, and suddenly bringing before 
their eyes a printed paper, the subject of 
which was wholly unknown to them, the 
facility with which the person read point- 
ed out with tolerable accuracy the state of 
his vision. A myope, for instance, and 
none but a myope, could read fluently a 
paper, brought close to his eyes, with con- 
cave glasses, and vice versa.” 


Ordinary readers will be altogether 
unprepared for the mass of facts which 
professional writers have accumulated 
upon the subject of the likenesses sub- 
sisting between different individuals. 
In many cases the possession of an es- 
tate has been in a great measure deter- 
mined by a likeness.—As for example, 
our own great Douglas’ case, where 
Lord Mansfield decided in favour of 





the present Lord Douglas, very much 
in consequence of the extraordinary re- 
semblance which he, and his brother 
Sholto, were proved to bear to Sir John 
Stewart and Lady Jane Douglas. “If 
Sir John Stewart,” said he “was ac- 
tor in the enlevement of Mignon and 
Saury’s children, he, the ‘most artless 
of men, did in a few days what the 
acutest genius could not have accomp- 
lished in years: he found two children 
—the one the finished model of himself, 
the other the exact picture in miniature 
of Lady Jane.” Nothing could be 
more convincing than that particular 
case of two children ; and yet, if the 
reader turns to Foderé, (vol. i.) he will 
find some most extraordinary histories 
from the French Causes Celebres. 
We prefer, however, to quote from our 
present authors some cases which have 
occupied the attention of English 
Courts, and in which the uncertainty 
of human resemblance has been brought 
out ina most strange way indeed.— 
Mr. Frank Douglas, a well-known 
man of fashion in the last age, was ve- 
ry neatly hanged for a highway robber- 
ry. The notorious Page happened to 
be brought to Newgate—the man who 
had been robbed saw him, and the 
extraordinary resemblance explained 
what had put all London in a ferment 
of astonishment. We shall now quote. 


“ Atthe Old Bailey sessions, for Sep- 
tember, 1822, before the Common Serjeant 
and Middlesex Jury, Joseph Redman was 
indicted for assaulting William Brown, on 
the King’s highway, and taking from his 
person a gold watch, &c. his property. 
Prosecutor stated, on cross-examination, 
that he knew a man of the name of Green- 
wood, so much like the prisoner, with his 
hat on, that he should hardly know the one 
from the other. Greenwood was in custo- 
dy, and appeared at the bar, when the sim- 
ilarity between them struck everybody with 
astonishment. The prisoner, Redman, 
proved an alibi. and the jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty. We have frequently 
in the preceding parts of our work alluded 
to the case of Richard Coleman, a brewer's 
clerk, who was indicted at the assizes held 
at Kingston, in Surry, in March, 1749, for 
the rape and murder of Sarah Green, on 
the 23d of July preceding, when he was ca- 
pitally convicted, and executed on Ken- 
nington Common, on the 12th of April 
1749. In this case, Coleman was positive- 
ly sworn to by Sarah Green, just before 
her death, as being one of the assailants. 
Two years after the execution of this unfor- 




















tunate man, it was discovered that James 
Welch, Thomas Jones, and John Nicholls, 
were the persons who had treated Sarah 
Green in the inhuman manner which had 
caused her death. John Nicholls was ad- 
mitted King’s evidence, and Welch and 
Jones were accordingly convicted and exe- 
cuted. Another case in which the identity 
of a person was erroneously sworn to, was 
that of Mr James, a tailor, who was robbed 
on the Dulwich road, by the notorious 
gang of highwaymen that infested the en- 
virons of London, and was headed by a 
person named Cooper, who, after a life of 
crime, suffered death for the murder of 
Saxby, near Dulwich. In this case, Mr. 
James swore positively to two soldiers in 
the Guards, who were accordingly tried for 
the offence, but fortunately acquitted. A 
short time after this event, the same gang 
robbed one Jackson, a farmer, in a lane 
near Croyden, for which robbery two farri- 
ers, named Skelton and Killet, were appre- 
hended, and being tried at the ensuing as- 
sizes for Surry, the latter was acquitted, 
but the former was convicted on the positive 
oath of the person robbed, and, although in- 
nocent, suffered death !!! 


“Martin Clinch, bookseller, and James 
Mackley, printer, were tried at the Old 
Bailey, in 1797, before Mr. Justice Grose, 
for the wilful murder of Syder Fryer, Esq. 
at the back of Islington workhouse, and 
were convicted and executed. On this oc- 
casion the identity of the prisoners was po- 
sitively sworn to by Miss Ana Fryer, who 
was in company with her cousin, the de- 
ceased, at the time of the robbery and mur- 
der. Some years afterwards, Burton Wood, 
who was executed on Kennington Com- 
mon, and Timms, who suffered a similar 
fate at Reading, severally confessed at the 
gallows the commission of the deed, for 
which Clinch and Mackley had innocently 
suffered. To the above interesting cases 
we may add that of Robert and Daniel Per- 
reau (twin brothers,) who were tried in 
1775, and executed for a forgery upon Mr. 
Adair. These persons so nearly resembled 
each other, that Mr. Watson, a money 
scrivener, who had drawn eight bonds, by 
order of one or other of the brothers, hesi- 
tated to fix on either, in consequence of 
their great personal resemblance ; upon be- 
ing pressed, however, to make a positive 
declaration, he at length fixed upon Dan- 
iel. The name of these unfortunate men is 
familiar to the public, from the well-known 
exclamation of our late King, upon being 
asked to parden Dr. Dodd, ‘ If lsave Dodd, 
1 shall have murdered the Perreaus.’ 


Upon the subject of personal identity, 
a curious question has presented itself for 
discussion, which requires some notice on 
this occasion—the degree of light which 
may be necessary to enable an observer to 
distinguish the features, so that the person 
may be hereafter identified? In a case 
which occurred in France in 1800, of a per- 
son shot in the night, it was stated that the 
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flash of the pistol enabled the witness to 
identify the features of the assassin. The 
possibility of the statement was referred to 
the physical class of the Institute, who re- 
ported against it. till, however, M. Fo- 
doré, who relates the circumstance, is in- 
clined to believe, that, if the persons be at 
a small distance, and the night be dark, 
such an event is by no means impossible. 
(Med. Leg. t.i. p. 28.) The following Eng- 
glish case may be here introduced in illus- 
tration of the question. ‘ John Haines was 
indicted, Jan. 12, 1799, for maliciously and 
feloniously shooting at H. Edwards, T. 
Jones, and T. Dowson, Bow-street officers, 
on the highway. Edwards deposed, that, 
in consequence of several robberies having 
been committed near Hounslow, he, togeth- 
er with Jones and Dowson, were employed 
to scour that neighbourhood ; and that they 
accordingly set off in a post-chaise on the 
evening of Saturday, Nov. 10, when they 
were attacked near Bedford by two persons 
on horseback, one of whom stationed him- 
self atthe head of the horses, while the 
other went to the side of the chaise. The 


night was dark, but from the flash of the - 
pistols he could distinctly see that it was a 


dark brown horse, between 13 and 14 hands 
high, of a very remarkable shape, having a 
square head, and very thick shoulders 
and, altogether, such that he could pick 
him out of fifty horses ; he had seen the 
horse since at Mr. Kendall's stables, in 
Long Acre. He also perceived, by the 
same flash of light, that the person at the 
side-glass had on a rough-shag, brown 
great-coat.’ 

“ Writers on forensic medicine have enu- 
merated the various circumstances by which 
the countenance of an individual may be so 
changed, as to defeat every attempt to iden- 
tify him. Fodoré mentions the following, 
age ; loss, or acquisition of fat ; change tn 
the colour of the eyes or hair ; the effects of 
climate, diet, diseases, and passions of the 
mind. These may also be metamorphosed 
by art. The influence of mental anxiety 
in changing the countenance is universally 
acknowledged— 

* Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 

Soon change the form that best we know ; 

For deadly fear can time outgo, 

And blanch at once the hair ; 

Hard toil can roughen form and face, 


And want can quench the eye’s bright grace, 
Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 


More deeply than despair” ” ~- 
Marmion, Canto I. 


As we are not following any regular 
scheme or plan in these selections, but 
merely glancing over the volumes and 
noting what strikes us as likely to gra- 
tify ordinary readers, we shall. now 


pass on toa subject, which, however, 


we may despise all the nuge canore 
about trances, premature interments, 
and extraordinary resuscitations, must 
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always command the most lively in- 
terest—that of Suspended Animation. 
It is admirably treated by our authors. 
We have room only for -what follows : 


“ Amongst the different anecdotes which 
have been brought forward in support of 
the popular belief in the frequency of liv- 
ing interment, and in proof of the fallacy 
of those signs which aré commonly receiv- 
ed as the unerring indications of death, we 
read of numerous instances where the knife 
of the anatomist has proved the means of 
resuscitating the supposed corpse ; Philippe 
Peu, the celebrated French accoucheur, re- 
lates, himself, the case of a woman, upon 
whose supposed corpse he proceeded to 
perform the ce#sarean section, when the 
first incision betrayed the awful fallacy un- 
der which he operated. The history of the 
unfortunate Vesalius, physician to Philip II. 
of Spain, furnishes another instance, upon 
which considerable stress has been laid ; 
upon dissecting a Spanish gentleman, it is 
said that on opening the thorax the heart 
was found palpitating ; for which he was 
brought before the inquisition, and would 
probably have suffered its most severe judg- 
ment, had not the King interceded in his 
behalf, and obtained for him the privilege 
of expiating his offence by a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land.* 

‘¢M. Bruhier also relates a case on the 
authority of M.]’Abbé Menon, of a young 
woman who was restored by the first inci- 
sion of the anatomist’s scalpel, and lived 
many years afterwards. With respect to 
the instance of Vesalius we would make this 
general observation, which will probably 
apply to most of the cases on record; that 
the movements which have been observed 
on such occasions are not to be received as 
demonstrations of life, they merely arise 
from a degree of muscular irritability which 
often lingers for many hours after dissolu- 
tion, and which, on its apparent cessation, 
may be even re-excited by the application 
of galvanic stimuli. 

“ But there is a propensity in the human 
mind to believe in these horrors, because 
between cre:lulity and fear there is an in- 
herent affinity and alliance ; and itmay be 
very safely asserted, that there is nothing of 
which we have a greater instinctive horror, 
than of any force by which our voluntary 
exertions are totally repressed ; hence it is, 
as Cuvier has remarked, that the poetic fic- 
tions best calculated to secure our sympa- 
thy, are those which represent sentiment 
beings enclosed within immoveable bodies ; 
the sighs of Clorinda issuing, with her 


* In returning, the ship was cast away upon the 
island of Zante, where this unfortunate philosopher 
ris from hunger. 

} Horrible as it may appear, it was a custom in 
Persia, at the time that Herodotus wrote, of burying 
alive ; and this historian was informed that Ames- 
tris, the wife of Xerxes, when she was far advanced 
in , commanded fourteen Persian children of il- 

birth to be interred alive, in honour of the 
deity whom they supposed to exist under the earth. 
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blood, from the trunk of thé cypréss, as re- 
lated in the fable of Tasso, would arrest the 
fury of the most savage mortal; and the 
sufferings which attended the confinement 
of Ariel, by the witch Sycorax, within the 
rift of a cloven pine, are described by Pros- 
perc as being of so pitiable a description 
as to move the sympathy of the very beasts 
of the forest. 


* She did confine thee, 
By help of her more potent ministers, 
And in her most unmitigable rage, 
Into a cloven pine; within which rift 
Impfison’d thou didst painfully remain 
A dozen years.’ 


* Thou best know’st 
What torment I did find thee in : thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 
Of ever-angry bears ; it was a torment 


To lay upon the damn’d.’ 
Tempest, Act I. Scene I. 


“ The author of the present chapter had 
once an opportunity of witnessing a most 
striking manifestation of the popular feel- 
ing to which he has just alluded ; a sailor, 
who had died suddenly on board a vessel 
in Mount’s Bay, was sent on shore for in- 
terment on the same evening : this indecent 
haste in consigning the yet warm corpse of 
a human being to the grave, excited a very 
strong and natural feeling in those to whom 
the fact was communicated ; in a few hours 
the knowledge of the circumstance became 
general in the town of Penzance, and ima- 
gination, which, in cases that interest the 
feelings, is always ready to colour é¢ach 
feature with the hue most congenial to the 
fancy, soon represented the case as one of 
living interment, and by midnight the im- 
pression had produced so strong an effect 
upon the credulity of the town, that many 
hundred persons assembled at the honse of 
the mayor, and insisted upon the disinter- 
ment of the body ; the author, in his pro- 
fessional capacity, was called upon to ac- 
company the magistrates in the investiga- 
tion, which was accomplished by torch- 
light, amidst an immense concourse of peo- 
ple : the body was disinterred, when, it is 
almost needless to add, that not the slight- 
est mark was observed that could in the 
least sanction the pepular belief so readily 
adopted, and enthusiastically maintained. 

“ Within the last few years a singular 
and unphilosophical work has appeared 
from the pen of a learned divine, which is 
well calculated to cherish the public cre- 
dulity upon the subject under discussion, 
and to excite many groundless alarms as 
well as unjust expectations, respecting the 
possibility of latent life ; the reverend auth- 
or, it must be confessed, has furnished a 
practical proof of his talents in his favour- 
ite art of resuscitation, by recalling into life 
the numerous idle tales, and superstitious 
histories, that we had hoped had long since 
been forever consigned to the ‘tombs of 
all the Capulets.’ 














‘« The histories of persons having been 
buried alive, or recovered after apparent 
death, are not, however, confined to the an- 
nals of modern times ; we are informed by 
Diogenes Laertius that Empedocles acquir- 
ed great fame for restoring a woman, sup- 
posed to be dead, from a paroxysm of hys- 
teria; and Pliny in his Natural History, 
devotes a chapter to the subject, under the 
title of ‘ De his qui elati revixerunt ; in 
which an interesting case is related of Avi- 
cola, whose body was brought out and 
placed on the funeral pile, the flames of 
which are said to have resuscitated the un- 
happy victim, but too late to allow it to be 
rescued from its powers; but such cases 
merely go to shew that the common obser- 
ver may be deceived. We feel no hesitation 
in asserting that it is physiologically im- 
possible for a human being to remain more 
than a few minutes in such a state of as- 
phyxia, as not to betray somé sign by 
which a medical observer can at once re- 
cognize the existence of vitality, for if the 
respiration be only suspended for a short 
interval, we may conclude that life has 
fled forever; of all the acts of animal life 
this is by far the most essential and indis- 
pensable ; breath and life are very proper- 
ly considered in the scriptures as converti- 
ble terms, and the same synonym, as far as 
we know, prevails in every language. How- 
ever slow and feeble respiration may be- 
come by disease, yet it must always be per- 
ceptible, provided the naked breast and bel- 
ly be exposed ; for when the intercostal 
muscles act, the ribs are elevated, and the 
sternum is pushed forward; when the dia- 
phragm acts, the abdomen swells; now 
this can never escape the attentive eye, 
and by looking at the chest and belly we 
shall form a safer conclusion than by the 
popular methods which have been usually 
adopted, such as the placing a vessel of 
water on the thorax,in order to judge by 
the stillness or agitation of the fluid; or 
holding the surface of a mirror before the 
mouth, which, by condensing the aqueous 
vapour of the breath, is supposed to denote 
the existence of respiration, although too 
feeble to be recognized in any other way. 


————‘ Lend me a looking glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 


Why, then she lives.’ 
Lear, Act V. Se. Ti. 


“For the same purpose, light down, or 
any flocculent substance, from the extreme 
facility with which it is moved, has been 
supposed capable of furnishing a similar 
indication; but the result must not be re- 
ceived as an unequivocal proof, and ac- 
cordingly Shakspeare, with that knowledge 
and jadgment which so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguish him, has represented Prince Hen- 
ry as having been thus deluded, when he 
earried off the crown from the pillow of 
Heury the Fourth. 

————-—- By his gates of breath 

FS yy a downy feather, which stirs not. 

Pevcke suspire, that light and weightless down 
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“ With respect to the abové tests, it may 


be remarked, that an imperceptible current . 


of air may agitate the light down, and thus 
simulate the effects of respitation, while an 
exhalation, totally unconnected with that 
function, may sully the surface of a mirror 
held before the mouth ; on the other hand, 
we have learnt from experience thet mit- 
rors have been applied to persons in a state 
of mere syncope, without being in the least 
tarnished. 

“Having thus considered the value of 
the tests of respiration, we shall proceed te 
appreciate those which have been consider- 
ed as furnishing no less certain indications 
of death. The absence of the circulation, 
the impossibility of feeling the pulsations of 
the heart and arteries, have been regarded 
as infallible means of deciding whether the 
individual be dead ; but it is proved beyond 
all doubt, that a person may live for several 
hours without its being possible to perceive 
the slightest movement in the parts just 
mentioned. It has been thought also, says 
Orfila, that an individual was dead when 
was cold, and that he still lived if the 
warmth of the body was preserved ; there 
is perhaps no sign of so little value; the 
drowned who may be recalléd to life, are 
usually very cold; whilst im cases of 
apoplexy, and some other fatal diseases, a 
certain degree of warmth is preserved even 
for a long period after death. Stiffness of 
the body is another sign of death, upon 
which great reliance has been placed ; but 
as it sometimes happens that it exists dur- 
ing life, it becomes necessary to point out 
the difference between the stiffness of death, 
and that whieh occurs during life, in cer- 
tain diseases. For the following observa- 
tions on this subject, we acknowledge 
ourselves indebted to the judicious treatise 
of Orfila. 

‘1. Stiffvess may he very considerable 
in a person who has been frozen, who is 
not yet dead, and who may even be recalled 
to life. This stiffness cannot be confound- 
ed with that which is the inevitable result of 
death, because itis known that the body has 
been exposed to the action of severe cold, 
and abeve all, because itis very general ; 
in fact, the skin, breasts, the belly, and all 
the organs may possess the same rigidity 
as the muscles, a circumstance not obser- 
vable in cadaverous stiffness, in which the 
muscles alone present any degree of resis- 
tance; besides, when the skin of a frozen 
person is depressed, by pressing forcibly 
upon it with the finger, a holiow is produced 
which is a long time in disappearing. When 
the position ofa frozen limb is changed, a 
little noise is heard, caused by the rupture 
of particles of ice contained in the displaced 
part. 

“2. The stiffness to which the late M. 
Nysten has given the name of conrulsire, 
and which sometimes manifests itself in 
violent nervous diseases, may be easily dis- 
tinguished from cadarerous stiffness ; when 
a limb is stiff ingonsequence of convulsions, 
&e. the greatest difficulty is experienced 
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in changing its direction, and when left, 
it immediately resumes its former posi- 
tion ; it is not the same in stiffness from 
death ; the limb, the direction of which has 
been changed, does not return to its former 
position. — 

“3. The stiffness which occurs in certain 
forms of Syncope, can never be confounded 
with cadaverous stiffness ; for, in the form- 
er case, the stiffness takes place immedi- 
ately after the commencement of the dis- 
ease, and the trunk preserves a degree of 
warmth ; whereas the cadaverous stiffness 


is not observed until sometime after death, 
and when the heat of the body is no longer 
evident to the senses. : 

“Lf, from a cause which it is not always 
possible to foresee, the individual who has 
been thought dead for a long time, be cold 
and flexible, instead of offering a certain de- 
gree of stiffness, and at the same time if no 
evidence of putrefaction has as yet display- 
ed itself, the body ought not to be buried 
hastily— Satius est adhiberi millies nimiam 
diligentiam, quam semel omilhi necessari- 
am.’ ” 


See 
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A curious mistake occurred lately at 
Dundee, relative to a proclamation of 
marriage-bans. The church-warden, 
a married man, had, by mistake, writ- 
ten down his own name instead of the 
bridegroom’s. The astonishment of 
the young couple may be easily con- 
ceived. The mistake will, however, 
be productive of no other evil thana 
week’s delay. 

LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 

On passing through Rotterdam, this 
lady presented a manuscript copy of 
her Turkish Letters to the Rev. Mr. 
Sowden, the resident English clergy- 
man; whose son, Capt. S. afterwards 
ascended in a balloon with Sheldon. 
A few years after, an English adven- 
turer borrowed them for a day; and, 
by the aid of five or six amanuenses, 
copied the whole; and then, to teaze 
the minister Lord Bute, the writer’s 
son-in-law, the whole were published, 
but with initials; and no work ever 
had an equal run. 

Philip Thicknesse happened by 
some means to get possessed of other 
Letters, and, thinking to bargain with 
the minister, opened a_negociation ; 
but, trusting Lord B. with a personal 
inspection, some powerful footmen 
turned him into the street. He challen- 
ged Lord B. and published an appeal ; 
but was contemned or laughed at. 

Forty years after, Sir Richard 
Phillips seeing some Letters of Addi- 
son, Pope, and others, lying in the win- 
dow of a cheesemonger, bought them 
for a few pence, and, on enquiring their 
source, he found that two or three 
sacks-full had been bought at the office 
of a deceased attorney, but that some 
had been recovered by one of his 





clerks, a Mr. Silverlock, in Serjeant’s 
Inn. The rest had been dispersed in 
wrapping up small quantities of butter 
and cheese! Sir Richard now hasten- 
ed to Silverlock, who related that his 
employer had been solicitor to Mr. 
Wortley, Lady Mary’s husband; and 
that, owing to young Montagu residing 
in Turkey, the family-papers had nev- 
er been claimed ; that he and his fellow 
clerks had filled the sacks from the 
dusty shelves, and sent them to the 
next cheesemonger; but that a few ac- 
cidentally remained: on one of which 
seeing the name of Addison, he found 
that the others consisted of letters of 
Lady Mary, Mr. W., Lord Bute, Ad- 
dison, Pope, &c. Shocked at what he 
had done, he endeavoured te recover 
the whole; but the greater part had 
been used, and others had been so mix- 
ed with various papers, that he aban- 
doned the search, though the recent 
discovery proved that he had been too 
precipitate. Sir Richard now negoci- 
ated with Silverlock, who modestly de- 
manded a guinea a letter, for about 260 
letters, and various papers. He, how- 
ever offered him 200 guineas; which 
the lawyer accepting, Sir Richard in- 
stantly transferred the whole to a hack- 
ney-coach, and proceeded to the house 
of the Marquis of Bute, grandson of La- 
dy Mary; and, unawed by the reputed 
pride of that nobleman, and by the fate 
of Thicknesse, obtained an interview. 
On ‘his way he had picked out five or 
six very peculiar letters, and other fam- 
ily documents ; on presenting which as 
a gift, he was treated with great urban- 
ity. A second interview completed an 
arrangement, by which the marquis 
agreed to combine his stock of similar 











pers with that of Sir Richard, and 
then give the whole to the world, as the 
complete works of his illustrious grand- 
mother, under the direction of an editor 
to be named by the marquis, and paid 
by the publisher. The editor did his 
duty poorly ; but we were thus indebt- 
ed for the recovery and publication of 
one of the most pleasing classics in our 
language,—the “Letters and Works 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.” 


Rossini, the fashionable Italian com- 
poser, has been at the point of death ; 
and if a private letter says true, from 
indigestion, after a wager between him 
and his particular friend Paganini, the 
first violin in Italy. Rossini had wa- 
gered a large sum that he would eat for 
dinner six large fat lobsters. The 
composer gained his wager; but he 
was near losing it after all, and seemed 
to be about to depart, and, like Orphe- 
us, charm the court of Pluto with his 
divine strains. 

A fashionable Doctor lately inform- 
ed his friends in a large company, that 
he had been passing eight days in the 
country. ‘ Yes, (said one of the par- 
ty,) it has been announced in one the 
Journals.”—“ Ah! (said the doctor, 
stretching his neck very importantly,) 
pray in what terms?”?—“In what 
terms? why, as well as I can remem- 
ber, in the following: ‘There were 
last week seventy-seven interments 
less than the week before.’” The 
doctor’s neck was seen suddenly to 
shrink down, till his head nearly touch- 
ed his shoulders; and shortly after he 
was missed from the saloon, to the no 
small diversion of the company. 

SUCCESSFUL ‘FRAUD. 

Inthe reign of George the Second 
a bookseller, in a western city, sold a 
lottery ticket toa farmer, which, in a 
few days, the bookseller learnt was 
drawn a prize of 20,000/. The farm- 
er called to enquire the fate of his tick- 
et, but the bookseller professing igno- 
rance, told him, if he would leave the 
ticket, it should be sent to London to 
be compared ; which the farmer sup- 
posing to be the usual course, complied 
with, by sending the ticket ; but lest it 
might be lost, entered the number in 
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his pocket-book. The bookseller re- 
ceived the 20,000/. ; and, when he next 
saw the farmer, told him, he was unfor- 
tunate, for his ticket had proved a 
blank. “ Aye,” said the farmer, “that’s 


my usual luck,” and went off scratch- 


ing his head. The bookseller, pos- 
sessed of such a capital, instantly com- 
menced a Newspaper in the place of 
his own residence, turned part of his 
shop into a banking house, and became 
conspicuous by his numerous enterpri- 
zes. The farmer, however, in three 
or four years after, went to London ; 
and, in sauntering through the streets, 
saw a lottery-office, “ Now, egad,” said 
he, “ P’ll enquire myself about my tick- 
et ;” and, on shewing the number, the 
clerk instantly recollected it was the 
twenty thousand of the year, and of 
this he convinced him by his books. 
The farmer, as may be supposed, lost 
no time in paying an unwelcome visit 
to the now purse-proud tradesman, 
who, unable to dispute the matter, con- 
fessed his delinquency, and paid the 
farmer his twenty thousand pounds, 
the interest, anda compliment for hush- 
money. In the meantime, however, 
he had turned this adventitious capital 
to good account, and, maintaining his 
credit, contrived to establish a great 
fortune. His crafty spirit proved, how- 
ever, at length fatal to him, for, having 
discounted a bill for 25 or 30,0001. by 
giving his own bill at two months for 
it, and taking a discount as though he 
had paid money, he was prosecuted 
under the Usury Laws; and, as he 
found nothing could release him from 
the triple penalties, but death, rather 
than suffer such a loss for the benefit of 
his prosecutors, he committed suicide. 


A NOT UPRIGHT JUDGE. 


An idle lad whe lack'd employ, 
Was full of wanton tricks, 

And playing with another boy, 
At throwing stones and bricks. 


Judge R , by age a little bent, 
Rode by and felt some dread ; 

For one large brickbat scarcely went 
An inch above his head. 


“ You bear me, lad, I hope no grudge, 
My blood yeu might have spill'd ; 
Were Apes he) an upright judge, 
l surely had been kill‘d.” 
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At the desolate island of Ascension, in 
the Atlantic, between Africa and Brazil, 
there is apeculiar crevice in a large rock, 
termed The Sailor’s Post Office, in which the 
crews of vessels passing to Iadia, or return- 
ing, leave such letters as they wish to send 
back, and which are punctually taken to 
their destination by the next ship that pass- 
es in acontrary way. 


Lerenzo de Medicis being asked who are 
the greatest fools in the world, replied, 
‘¢ Those surely, who put themselves in a pas- 
sion with fools.” 


Good Marching —A publication has re- 
cently appeared in Paris, called, ‘‘ Remarks 
on the French Infantry.” The author seems 
to be strongly impressed with the truth of 
Marshal Saxe’s maxim, “that the art of 
war lies in the legs.” Among other anec- 
dotes, he mentions that a great General 
having asked a voung Colonel whether his 
regiment marched well, and having receiv- 
ed for answer, that all the inspecting offi- 
cers declared that its mancuvres were ad- 
mirable, observed, ‘‘ You misunderstand 
me; when I ask if a regiment marches 
well, I mean, can it march at the rate of 
three leagues an hour ?” 

A more elegant compliment was perhaps 
never paid even in the peculiar land of po- 
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liteness, than that involved in the reply of 
the celebrated Mereier, to the modest au- 
thor of a very affecting tragedy, who begged 
he would tell him what faults he observed in 
the work. “ How couldI see any faults ? 
My spectacles were always too wet for me 
to discern them.” 


It appears that the number of steam en- 
gines at present in action in this coun- 
try may be reckoned at 10,000; and one 
with another each may be estimated to be 
equal in power to 20 horses; that each 
horse will do the work of six men, and that 
consequently the acting powers of our steam 
engines are equal in effect to 200,000 hor- 
ses, or 1,200,000 men. 


‘There are in England ninety-seven ca- 
nals, and five in Scotland and Ireland, ex- 
clusive of those not exceeding five miles in 
length. The total length of these canals is 
26824 miles ; or 2471 in England, 1493 in 
Scotland, and 694 in Ireland. The expense 
of these has been thirty millions, and many 
of them have increased in value from fif- 
teen to twenty times their original cost. In 
these canals, there are forty-eight tunnels, 
of which forty measure thirty-two miles. 
The first canal, which was cut in 1755, was 
the project of the Duke of Bridgewater and 
the celebrated engineer Brindley, who com- 
pleted it in 1759, and thus solved the con- 
test relative to the utility of canals. 





SONG OF THE CHILDREN OE ISRAEL AFTER THE PASSAGE UP 
THE RED SEA. 


An imitation of Lord Byron’s Downfal of Sennacherib, 


Our slavery is finish’d, our labour is done, 

Our tasks are relinquish’d, our march is begun : 
The arm of the Lord has divided the sea, 

And Judah has conquer’d, and Israel is free ! 






































«‘ Why stay ye the fast going chariots? and why 

Is the far floating banner uplifted on high ? 

: Quick, quick! let the corselet your bosoms embrace, 
And harness the courser and hasten the chase. 


Thus Pharaoh has spoke in the storm of his pride, 
And roll’d on our footsteps his numberless tide : 
The falchions are bright in the hands of the foe, 
Their quivers are rattling, and bent is each bow. 


As the clouds of the tempest which gloomily frown, 
That wide spreading band in the evening comes down ; 
As the thunder-cloud bursts at the Sun’s piercing ray, 
That band on the morrow shall vanish away. 
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he Proud Boaster of Egypt! be silent and mourn ; 
4 Weep, Daughter of Memphis, thy banner is torn; 
i In the temples of Isis be wailing and wo, 

For the mighty are fallen, and the Princes laid low. 


Mh Their Chieftains are fall’n, though their bows were still bent ; 
hi Their legions have sunk, though their shafts were unspent ; 
The horse and his rider are whelm’d in the sea, 

And Judah hath conquer’d, and Israel is free ! 


June 7, 1823. J. F. H. 














